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the Carnegie Corporation have been interested for 
a number of years. Up to this time nothing was 
available for college presidents, trustees or admin- 
istrative bodies of educational institutes upon this 
topic, and this work is the result of a very thorough 
tour of inspection of existing college buildings in 
America. The firm in which the authors are part- 
ners is very closely connected with the design of 
college buildings and they act in the capacity of 
supervising architects to several universities and 
colleges. Their book covers very thoroughly under 
separate headings (libraries, dormitories, audi- 
toriums, etc.) the entire subject from adoption of 
general plans for future development to the proper 
arrangements for the necessary equipment of a 
modern scientific laboratory. The book, full illus- 
trated with photographs and plans, is being pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons at the nominal 
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EDITORIAL 


The mills of the gods grind slowly. Possibly after all 
there was a hand of destiny in the founding of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges more than fifteen years ago. 

There were several objections raised at that time to the 
organizing of the colleges on a national scale. 

It was asserted by certain doubting Thomases that the 
regional associations had the problems of the college well 
in hand, and that the differences between these problems in 
different sections of the country were so great that it would 
be a waste of time to attempt to consider them on a nation- 
wide basis. The problems of the South were not the prob- 
lems of New England and the problems of New England 
were not the problems of the Middle West. 

There were other prophets who, with an element of sus- 
picion in their nature, saw in the attempted organization 
of an association of colleges on a national scale a deep laid 
plot to lower the standards of the colleges and to make 
plausible in the estimate of the public the weaknesses of the 
colleges of the sub-standard type. It was even asserted 
that the Association of American Colleges was founded to 
antagonize the regional standardizing agencies. 

One leader of American education who was in a position 
of great power flippantly suggested that the Association at 
least would afford ‘‘another place for the college presidents 
to go.’’ 

In spite of all these more or less serious objections, the 
Association immediately announced that its policy would 
be one of inclusiveness and helpfulness rather than of ex- 
clusiveness. The Association at no time has ever worked in 
opposition to the national or regional standardizing 
agencies, and indeed until recently has scarcely ever even 
considered in its commissions or annual meetings the 
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standards which they had set up. When it was discovered 
that in certain sections of the country some colleges were 
unfairly exploiting their membership in the Association 
with a view to reflecting upon the work of the standardiz- 
ing agencies, a warning was given to these colleges, and for 
years a statement has been carried as an introduction to the 
list of membership setting forth this warning. 

In the meantime, there has been a militant and growing 
group of educational men who have recognized the inade- 
quacies of the standards proposed by the regional stand- 
ardizing agencies. The Association itself, instead of giving 
publicity to these inadequacies, has striven to discover 
better ways of evaluating the American college. That there 
is now a disposition on the part of an increasing number 
of college men to substitute more vital and reasonable meth- 
ods of educational measurement than those the standardiz- 
ing agencies have been using, is one of the striking phe- 
nomena of our time, and there is nothing more encouraging 
than this fact. This is as it should be, as is also the fact 
that many of the most active supporters of this new move- 
ment are leaders in the regional standardizing associations. 
The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has committed itself officially to a search for these 
more vital and reasonable standards, and has wisely an- 
nounced that until such standards are discovered to the 
satisfaction of its membership, the old standards will 
prevail. 

There are presented in this issue of the BULLETIN two 
papers on the uses and abuses of standardization by men 
who are active in both the North Central Association and 
the Association of American Colleges, and another paper is 
presented on more vital and reasonable methods of educa- 
tional measurement by a college president who identifies 
himself in thoroughgoing fashion with both the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
Association of American Colleges. In the March issue of 
the Bu.ietmn other studies and papers were presented 
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dealing particularly with the more vital and reasonable 
methods of measurement. 

As indicating vital methods by which college teaching 
may be improved there also appear in this number brief 
accounts of the projected summer schools for American 
college professors in foreign countries and of foreign study 
fellowships, and a statement of the Carnegie Corporation 
college library project. 

A number of the permanent commissions of the Associa- 
tion are actively at work, and it is hoped in the November 
and December numbers of the BuLLETIN to make reports 
of progress by these Commissions and to present extended 
data of value to the colleges made accessible through the 
activities of the newly appointed Associate Secretary. 

R. L. K. 





A recent issue of the Literary Digest devoted two pages 
to an account of the triumphal journey around the world 
in 1928 of the Bates College debating team. During 
this tour this team composed of Messrs. Ames, Guptill and 
Davis traveled more than 35,000 miles and spoke in public 
some fifty times apiece. Their debates were held in the 
United States, Honolulu, New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa and England. Of these forensic contests there was 
no decision in ten, in ten others Bates won the approval 
of the audiences or judges, as the case might be, and in 
three the decision was given to the opposing team. 

There are numerous newspaper clippings indicating the 
high appreciation in which these debates were held in the 
various countries concerned. There is a general consensus 
of opinion that international debating is a good means of 
developing international goodwill. 
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COLLEGE TEACHING—USES AND ABUSES OF 
STANDARDIZATION* 


Fioyp W. REEVES 


Director of Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky 


In opening the discussion of this subject I have been re- 
quested to outline the problem before us, as suggested by 
the topic ‘‘Uses and Abuses of Standardization,’’ and then 
to limit my own discussion to certain phases of the problem 
which are of primary interest to this organization. 

In a study made two or three years ago for the National 
Association of State Universities, President Kelly, of the 
University of Idaho, reviewed the items covered by the 
definitions or standards established by the several associa- 
tions which serve as standardizing agencies. The items 
which are covered by the standards set up by one or more 
of a group of associations were classified by President Kelly 
into fourteen different factors. The list of items covered by 
these standards indicates the broad seope of the topic before 
us. I shall limit my own discussion to the standards set up 
by regional accrediting associations. There are five regional 
standardizing agencies, each serving the needs of the insti- 
tutions situated in a group of states. A sixth association 
is now in the process of being formed in the southwestern 
part of the United States. 

The regional associations, in their early history, centered 
their efforts about the formal discussion of educational and 
administrative problems. These associations became clear- 
ing houses for ideas relative to topics such as entrance re- 

* The papers of Professor Reeves, President Acheson and President 
Diehl were presented at Chattanooga, January 7. They discuss prob- 
lems of college teaching closely related to the theme of the Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Association, January 10-12, 1929, the proceed- 
ings of which are found in the March issue of the BULLETIN. 
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quirements, and the articulation of secondary schools, col- 
leges, and universities. It was not until a later date that 
their attention turned in the direction of establishing stand- 
ards for accreditment and of publishing lists of accredited 
institutions. 

In order to evaluate properly the influence of standard- 
izing agencies it is necessary to call to mind the conditions 
found among the colleges before regional associations as- 
sumed the functions of accrediting agencies. May I review 
briefly some of these conditions? Some colleges were ad- 
mitting as freshmen, students who had not completed high 
school work and who would have been better off had they 
continued to attend preparatory schools. In many states a 
majority of the smaller colleges had preparatory schools 
attached. It was not uncommon for a small college of 200 
students to advertise a sub-preparatory program of seventh- 
and eighth-grade work; a preparatory program including 
work from grades nine to twelve, inclusive; a four-year 
college program; and a program of graduate work leading 
to the degree of Master of Arts and, in some cases, of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Twenty or twenty-five years ago the num- 
ber of institutions of this type was relatively large, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West and South. Now, most insti- 
tutions of this type have disappeared, and their disappear- 
ance is due in large measure to the influence of regional 
standardizing associations. 

The service to higher education of the regional standard- 
izing associations has been invaluable. If accrediting asso- 
ciations are to be judged by the total effect of their work, 
few critics will maintain that they have not been powerful 
influences in raising the quality of higher education in 
America. During the early years of their existence, they 
did in the best possible way the big job that needed to be 
done for the improvement and expansion of American col- 
leges and universities. By setting up standards of admis- 
sion to college and by requiring institutions to provide in- 
come adequate to support respectable educational programs, 
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their influence has been in the direction of fewer and 
stronger institutions. During the past twenty-five years, 
these associations have been constructive forces in the de- 
velopment of American higher education. 

Regardless of the services which the regional standard- 
izing associations have rendered in the past, however, there 
are some educators who do not hesitate to express the 
opinion that the standardizing agencies have come to a turn- 
ing point in their work, and that they are now faced with 
the necessity of either abandoning their attempts to serve 
as accrediting agencies, or of outlining new policies for the 
accreditment of institutions. Changed conditions require 
new standards. A new approach to the problem of mea- 
suring the product of an educational institution has been 
made possible by the development of new techniques of in- 
vestigation. 

A number of leading educators have been free to express 
themselves within the past year or two with reference to 
the matter of standardization. Some of them have gone so 
far as to state their belief that accrediting agencies at the 
present time are having a deadening effect on the institu- 
tions which they standardize, due to the fact that the stand- 
ards employed deal primarily with the externals of educa- 
tion and not with the product. It is contended that the 
standards are arbitrary in their nature and unfair to many 
excellent institutions. While these criticisms have been 
made more frequently during the past two years than at 
any previous time, yet they have been smouldering for at 
least a decade. This is made evident by an examination 
of the proceedings of any one of the older accrediting or- 
ganizations. 

Many of the standards of the regional associations were 
developed largely while the movement for measurement in 
education was in its infancy. In the field of higher educa- 
tion, particularly, few scientific studies had been made; con- 
sequently, objective evidence was not available upon which 
standards for membership could be based. Without excep- 
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tion, so far as I know, the standards adopted are based upon 
judgments instead of upon the results of scientific investi- 
gations. As a result of a number of scientific studies which 
have been made recently, however, our concept of what con- 
stitutes a good college is rapidly being changed. The time 
has arrived to utilize more largely the findings of research. 
Thoughtful educators are now questioning the validity of 
many of the present standards. If the accrediting agen- 
cies are to continue to be of service new standards, devel- 
oped in a scientific manner, must be established. The col- 
lege must remain free to develop its program without 
interference from outside agencies. Experiments are now 
under way in some institutions which are little short of 
revolutionary. To illustrate this point I need only men- 
tion the programs of Swarthmore, Antioch, Rollins, Reed, 
Harvard, Dartmouth and Pomona. These experiments take 
the form of orientation courses, tutorial instruction, com- 
prehensive examinations, autonomous courses, general read- 
ing courses, programs developed in cooperation with indus- 
try, and the extension of the laboratory method to subjects 
other than sciences. If higher education is to make the 
progress hoped for, school executives must be left free to 
put into effect experimental programs. 

In some instances, the men who are the most skeptical 
about the advisability of continuing unchanged some of the 
present standards are those who are serving as officers of 
the standardizing associations, and who are charged most 
directly with the responsibility for the enforcement of the 
regulations for membership. See, for example, the address 
of Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, be- 
fore the North Central Association in Chicago on March 
16, 1928; the address of Dean Theodore H. Jack, of Emory 
University, representing the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States as fraternal dele- 
gate to the same meeting of the North Central Association, 
and the recent address of Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, of the 
Lincoln School, before a Conference of Officers of School 
and College Accrediting Agencies. 
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A number of colleges which are finding it difficult to meet 
present association standards and thus retain their member- 
ship, and others which have been refused membership be- 
cause of failure to meet standards, are chafing very much 
under the present restrictions. The authorities of these in- 
stitutions believe that some at least of the present standards 
cannot be substantiated by experimental evidence. The 
spirit of investigation is under way; marked revisions of 
standards may be expected within the next few years. 

Several requirements of the standardizing associations 
relating either directly or indirectly to the size of classes 
are now being questioned. A number of investigations 
made recently relative to the size of classes seem to indicate 
that some subjects can be taught as effectively in very large 
classes as in classes of limited enrolment. Furthermore, it 
appears that relatively large classes can sometimes be 
taught effectively by methods other than the lecture method, 
although association standards recommend classes not to 
exceed thirty students for all but lecture groups. 

Closely related to the standard regulating the size of 
classes is the standard concerning the size of the faculty. 
This standard for the Southern Association states that: ‘‘A 
college of arts and sciences of approximately one hundred 
students should maintain at least eight separate depart- 
ments, with at least one professor devoting his whole time 
to each department. . . . With the growth of the student 
body, the number of full-time teachers should be corre- 
spondingly increased.’’ Strictly interpreted, this standard 
means that there should be at least eight instructors for one 
hundred students, sixteen instructors for two hundred stu- 
dents, ete.; this means approximately one instructor for 
twelve students. In view of the present experimental evi- 
dence available relating to the effectiveness of teaching in 
large classes, the advisability of continuing to conform to 
this standard may be seriously questioned. 

Standard Number 7 of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States relates to the 
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number of classroom hours for teachers. A part of this 
standard reads: ‘‘In general, two laboratory hours will be 
counted as equivalent to one recitation hour.’’ The North 
Central Association makes a similar interpretation of the 
relative load created by laboratory and recitation work. 
There is little objective evidence relating to the relative 
loads created by laboratory sections and recitations. How- 
ever, there is beginning to be a feeling among the teachers 
of the laboratory sciences that this ratio is not entirely fair 
to the teachers of laboratory work. Such evidence as is 
available upon this point appears to indicate that the 
present standard does not give adequate recognition to the 
load created by laboratory work. 

One of the most forward-looking movements which has 
taken place among regional standardizing associations oc- 
curred at the annual meeting of the North Central Associa- 
tion in 1926 when the following action of the Commission 
on Higher Education was approved: 

Voted that the recommendation for the accreditment 
of any institution not meeting fully the standards of 
the Association be contingent upon a complete and 
competent survey of such institution, at the expense 
of the institution, and that the officers of the Commis- 
sion be authorized to order and direct such surveys, 


the results of which shall be submitted to the Standing 
Committee on Review. 


Since 1926 several surveys of this type have been con- 
ducted. Each survey has been made by at least two com- 
petent men who have spent at least two days at the insti- 
tution making a thorough investigation into every phase of 
activity. The survey committees submitted written reports 
which not only gave detailed analysis as to whether or not 
requirements of the Association were being met, but which 
were also based upon such evidence as could be obtained 
as to whether there were compensating features at the in- 
stitution which were, in the judgment of the committee, at 
least as important as any deficiencies in the matter of meet- 
ing standards. The general object of a survey of this type 
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is to establish as far as possible the character of the work 
being accomplished by an institution. 

President George F. Zook, Secretary of the Commission 
on Higher Education of the North Central Association, in 
his report before the Association in 1927, discussed the re- 
sults of the plan for accrediting institutions on the basis 
of surveys, and expressed satisfaction with the progressive 
nature of the step taken. 

While the work of developing standards and publishing 
lists of accredited institutions still constitutes a matter of 
major importance to the associations, another shift in em- 
phasis seems now to be taking place. This is evidenced by 
an examination of the proceedings of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States during the past three years. 

The North Central Association has a number of com- 
mittees at work studying scientifically the problems facing 
the Association and particularly the validity of the stand- 
ards for the accreditment of institutions. One committee 
is studying the problem of graduate study and degrees 
offered by member institutions. Last year a committee of 
the North Central Association of which I was a member 
began a study of teaching load, and made a preliminary 
report to the Association. While the study is not yet com- 
plete, the tentative findings appear to indicate that twelve 
or fifteen teaching hours in some subjects constitute a 
heavier load than twenty teaching hours in other subjects. 
In the light of these findings it appears probable that the 
standards of associations relating to teaching load will need 
to be revised and placed upon some basis other than that 
of teaching hours. 

In January, 1927, the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools appointed another committee 
to study the effects of the present financial standards of 
the Association. Arrangements were made for this com- 
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mittee to cooperate with the Permanent Commission on the 
Cost of College Education of the Association of American 
Colleges. The study was financed jointly by the two asso- 
ciations. The speaker, as Chairman of the Commission of 
the Association of American Colleges and Secretary of the 
Committee of the North Central Association, made personal 
visits to thirty-nine colleges to obtain data for the investi- 
gation. Professor Dale Russell of the University of Ken- 
tucky assisted in the analysis and interpretation of the data 
obtained, and in the preparation of the final report for the 
Committee of the North Central Association. The conclu- 
sions reached in this study and the recommendations made 
by the committee were as follows: 


1. The data relating to the cost of education in the junior-college 
and senior-college divisions of four-year institutions appear to indicate 
that the existing differences in the minimum financial requirements 
for junior colleges and senior colleges is not in accord with the finan- 
cial needs of these types of institutions. The junior college of sixty 
students must have a minimum income of $333 per student, while the 
senior college of two hundred students must have a minimum income 
of $250 per student; yet, education costs one and six-tenths times as 
much in the senior-college divisions of nine four-year colleges as in the 
junior-college divisions of these institutions. 

2. The present standards of the Association for the accreditment 
of colleges are not resulting in a satisfactory state of excellence in 
every accredited college. One needs only to cite the enormous range 
of all the factors studied in proof of this point. With many institu- 
tions having average annual salaries of faculty members below $2,000 
and average annual expenditure per student for strictly educational 
purposes below $200, it should be apparent without additional sta- 
tistical proof that the present standards for accreditment are not 
guaranteeing a satisfactory college. . 

3. The study presents no evidence to show that any of the present 
standards for accreditment should be discarded. However, it is evi- 
dent that excellence is not dependent on the amount or proportion of 
income from any specific source such as endowment. The data clearly 
show that an adequate expenditure per student, regardless of the 
source from which the income is derived, is the important element 
to be considered. The endowment standard now in effect may be 
worth retaining as an assurance of stability, a factor obviously not 
considered in this study of the institutions. However, the endowment 
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standard should either be justified on the grounds of assuring 
stability, or else it should be supplemented by a standard relating to 
expenditures per student for strictly educational purposes, disregard- 
ing entirely the source of the income. 

4. Since the evidence is that present standards are not guaranteeing 
a satisfactory college, and in view of the fact that no evidence is 
found to warrant the discarding of any of the present standards, the 
only course left is to seek new bases upon which additional standards 
may be founded. The present study is not sufficiently complete to 
answer finally what these new bases for standards should be, nor to 
indicate such standards quantitatively; however, the data do suggest 
that one or more of the following three factors offer the greatest 
promise for additional and supplementary standards: 

A. A minimum average faculty salary. 

B. A minimum annual expenditure per student for strictly educa- 
tional purposes. 

C. Enforcement of a satisfactory standard of faculty training. 

The standard of a minimum average faculty salary is thoroughly 
logical, and should present little difficulty of administration. On the 
other hand, the standard of a minimum annual expenditure per stu- 
dent for strictly educational purposes would present certain difficulties 
in administration. In the first place, computation of this average 
in a reliable manner is not always easy from the present accounting 
systems of many of the institutions. In the second place, the average 
would have to be weighted on a sliding scale in accordance with the 
size of the institution. A standard of training for faculty members 
has already been set up but is not being enforced. The suggestion 
of a standard for faculty training involves nothing new in the way 
of policy. 

5. If it should be decided to set up standards in terms of certain 
minima, a more complete study, based upon at least fifty institutions 
should be carried on in order to set up accurately the desirable 
minimum standards. Furthermore, after the adoption of such stand- 
ards, a continuous study should be carried on to test the extent to 
which these minima are guaranteeing a satisfactory college. It is 
conceivable that a revision of these minima should be expected from 
time to time in order to adjust them properly to the changes in eco- 
nomic and educational conditions. 

6. It is recommended that standards should be applied to the indi- 
vidual institutions through a personal inspection rather than through 
the medium of statistical reports. 

If the tentative bases for standards suggested above are justified 
by a more complete investigation, and if it should be decided to ac- 
credit institutions by personal inspection rather than by statistical 
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reports alone, then expenditure per student could well be used as one 
of the standards, since the individual in charge of the inspection could 
apply a uniform technique in calculating expenditure per student. 
Such an inspection need not be made every year in every institution. 
Colleges clearly meeting the standards need be visited only every three 
or four years; those at or near the border-line should be visited more 
frequently. 

It is obvious that such measures as the North Central Association 
has employed heretofore, as well as those which are suggested in this 
report are quantitative in character. They deal only with externals 
of excellence; they do not actually measure excellence. Sooner or 
later this Association must find ways of evaluating the quality of the 
work and of measuring the outcome of the instruction offered by the 
colleges. Experiment with comprehensive examinations and with every 
other device which seems likely to throw light upon the character of 
the results obtained by the colleges should be encouraged by this 
Association. 


As a conclusion to its report, the Committee on the Cost 
of Instruction of the North Central Association recom- 
mended that the following plan be adopted: 


1. Provision should be made for a continuation of the study for the 
ensuing year, and arrangements should be made for the inspection 
of fifty or more institutions, this inspection to be made by at least 
three trained observers, each of whom shall visit all of the institutions 
inspected. The purpose of this inspection shall be to establish addi- 
tional bases for accreditment. 

2. It is recommended that institutional members of the Association 
be urged to set up their accounting systems so as to disclose the an- 
nual expenditure per student for strictly educational purposes. 


The recommendations of the Committee on the Cost of 
Instruction, as well as those of other committees which had 
been making studies of the standards of the Association, 
were approved, and the following action was taken by the 
Commission of the North Central Association : 


Voted that the officers of the Commission be directed to take ad- 
vantage of the various reports presented at this meeting, and ap- 
point a committee to plan and organize surveys of typical institutions 
in sufficient number as to give the Commission a basis for making 
future modifications of the present standards for all types of institu- 
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tions. This committee is requested to effect such cooperation as may 
be found feasible with the Association of American Colleges relative 
to graduate study. 


At the meeting of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education of the North Central Association in 
March, 1927, it was voted that a committee be appointed to 
investigate and report upon the question of faculty training 
in all types of higher institutions accredited by the Asso- 
ciation, with a view to a possible modification or interpreta- 
tion of the present standard. This committee, under the 
chairmanship of President C. H. Rammelkamp, spent a 
year in a careful study of the problem of faculty scholar- 
ship and made its report to the Association in March, 1928. 
The committee recommended that the Association join the 
movement to encourage graduate schools to give more train- 
ing in the methods and technique of college instruction to 
those students who expect to go into the field of college 
teaching. It concluded its report with the statement that 
‘‘the whole subject of faculty-training deserves further in- 
vestigation and consideration preliminary to more positive 
and strenuous action.’’ 

Other committees of the North Central Association have 
been studying problems such as the effects of intercollegiate 
athletics upon academic work, the development of evening 
education, and the professional training of college teachers. 

Not only is the North Central Association making studies 
of problems relating to the validity of its standards, but it 
is also encouraging experimental programs upon the part 
of its member institutions. This may be illustrated by re- 
cent actions taken by the Association concerning Stephens 
College and Joliet Township High School. Both of these 
institutions have been granted permission to set up experi- 
mental programs which do not conform with some of the 
standards of the Association. 

May I summarize the situation as I view it with reference 
to the uses and abuses of standardizing agencies? Most 
of the standards of such associations are arbitrary in their 
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nature; they measure the mechanics of education when 
there is need for measurement of the product. During 
recent years much opposition has arisen to the methods of 
measurement employed. The regional standardizing asso- 
ciations are awake to the criticisms which are being made 
and are endeavoring to devise less mechanical methods for 
the selection of member institutions. As a means of de- 
veloping more satisfactory standards the associations are 
encouraging experimentation and conducting studies to 
determine the validity of the present standards and the pos- 
sibility of developing more satisfactory measures of the 
efficiency of educational institutions. 


JoHN C. ACHESON 
PRESIDENT, MACALESTER COLLEGE 


Standards correctly conceived and wisely applied con- 
stitute both a measure of efficiency and a goal for achieve- 
ment. In these respects our educational situation today 
registers vast improvement as compared with conditions 
that obtained twenty years ago. The efforts of our various 
standardizing agencies, as we believe, have been projected 
with the high purpose of enhancing the value of American 
education. These agencies have labored for the elimina- 
tion of certain practices inimical to its finest development. 
They have emphasized the need of more critical conceptions 
and a sharper definition of educational objectives. They 
have spurred many weak institutions to secure from their 
constituencies endowment and equipment needed to meet 
certain standardizing criteria, thus enabling them to do 
better work more efficiently administered. These and other 
concrete achievements comprise a worthy record of accom- 
plishment. Only a biased and uninformed mind would 
heap upon this movement captious and indiscriminate 
criticism. As an active factor in the evolutionary processes 
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of education, standardization has performed a needed and 
valuable service. All this should be, and must be admitted, 
yet it does not follow that our standardizing agencies have 
achieved such perfection in technique, such omniscience in 
judgment, and such infallible justice in the administration 
of their standards as precludes the possibility of improve- 
ment or the propriety of criticizing certain abuses and 
tendencies now apparent. The discussion of this problem 
holds vital significance for all who are charged with the 
direction and development of our educational institutions. 
Particularly is this true of those of us who are responsible 
for the policies and progress of colleges and universities 
under church auspices. The time at my disposal limits me 
to three or four observations only. 

1. In the first place, there are too many standardizing 
agencies. Some of them could be eliminated, others ad- 
vantageously combined. With so many agencies in the 
field,—-state boards of education, state universities, regional 
voluntary bodies, such as the North Central and the South- 
ern Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools, others 
like the Association of American Universities and the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women with a national out- 
look, together with the various agencies for the standardiza- 
tion of professional schools, it is not surprising that there is 
confusion and overlapping. In the main, the more im- 
portant standards set up by each agency for the type of 
institutions under its special jurisdiction show remarkable 
uniformity, yet there is sufficient difference in detail to 
cause considerable bewilderment. For example, in the 
matter of endowment, the North Central sets up a standard 
worked out in minute detail. A college must have an an- 
nual income of $50,000 for educational program, one-half 
from sources other than fees from students—an additional 
income of $5,000 on the same basis for each 100 students 
above 200. If not tax-supported it must have $500,000 
endowment and $50,000 for each additional 100 students 
above 200. Provision is also made for officially author- 
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ized appropriations from denominational or corporation 
sources credited on a percentage basis. The Association of 
American Universities specifies the same amount, $50,000 
for educational program, half of which shall be derived 
from stable sources, other than students, preferably endow- 
ment. Then follows this general statement, ‘‘increase in 
faculty, student body, and scope of instruction should be 
accompanied by proportionate income from stable sources.’’ 
No specified amount of endowment is designated. These two 
statements disclose a vital difference. The former lays em- 
phasis on the source of income, i.e., endowment, the latter 
on the amount of income, and in this respect is more liberal 
than that of the North Central. In offering this illustra- 
tion I am not for the moment maintaining that the one 
statement is better than the other, but merely pointing out 
their diversity. Minor differences between the standards 
of these two agencies, and others, in respect to entrance 
requirements, faculty salaries, laboratory and other mate- 
rial equipment, registration, etc., are discovered by com- 
parison. It is obvious, therefore, that recognition by one 
agency carries with it no guarantee of recognition by others. 
If the present general standards are to continue, this mis- 
conception and confusion should be corrected. The situa- 
tion calls for intelligent study and revision with a view to 
better correlation. The effort to this end on the part of the 
American Council on Education is highly commendable and 
of great promise. 

2. In the second place, the criteria now in use, speak- 
ing in general terms, is too quantitative and not sufficiently 
qualitative to give us the best measure of educational effi- 
ciency—so much endowment, so many volumes in the li- 
brary, so many units for entrance, so many semester hours 
for graduation, etc. Take again, for example, this question 
of endowment—the emphasis hitherto has been on income 
with rigid requirement for stipulated amounts of perma- 
nent funds. This emphasis, in the judgment of many who 
are giving thought to the subject, should be shifted from in- 
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come, to educational costs. It seems to many of us that the 
cost per student would prove a far better measure of edu- 
cational efficiency than the standards that now obtain. The 
studies of our chairman, Dr. Reeves, covering educational 
costs, certainly promise a more accurate basis for deter- 
mining the value of an educational program than the 
standards now in force. It is quite possible, by proper 
methods of accounting, for any institution to determine ac- 
curately the cost of educating each of its students. Sup- 
pose we should ultimately reach the ideal condition when 
this cost could be collected from each individual student, 
is there any scientific reason for supposing that the educa- 
tional program would be less efficient than if part or all 
of the money necessary for its maintenance were derived 
from invested funds? In the final analysis, for the pur- 
pose of standardization, is it at all pertinent from what 
source money is derived to operate an educational institu- 
tion, so long as it is derived? The main question, after all, 
from a purely educational viewpoint, is not so much where 
the dollars come from, but whether they are sufficient in 
number to maintain high educational standards. If none 
of it can be secured from students, then sufficient endow- 
ment must be provided. If fifty or seventy-five or one- 
hundred per cent can be obtained from tuition, to just that 
extent endowment becomes a less vital factor. Of course, 
in the matter of endowment, there is involved the question 
of permanency. An adequate endowment undoubtedly 
guarantees this end, but the immediate lack of it in suff- 
cient amount does not in itself indicate that there are no 
other valid considerations. The policies and program of 
an institution, its age, location, and supporting constitu- 
ency—all these are important factors bearing on its pro- 
spective permanency. Careful inspection by any standard- 
izing agency will reveal these facts which in the absence 
of sufficient immediate endowment give promise of con- 
tinued growth and usefulness. Furthermore, as my col- 
league, Dr. Hughes, of Hamline University, observes, 
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‘should there be some doubt whether an institution may 
survive forever, if at the moment it is doing work of a 
standard quality, the students there should not be penal- 
ized because of the possibility of some imaginable catas- 
trophe in the future.’’ Furthermore, if cost per student 
were substituted for the present standards, it would have 
a stimulating effect on eliminating from the enrolment of 
our colleges the unfit and the unwilling. This in itself 
would be a long step toward more efficient educational 
service. Some of us administrators have been questioning 
for some time the fundamental integrity of our present 
procedure. We are spending annually an amount ranging, 
let us say, between $300 and $500 per head in the futile 
effort to educate certain individuals, politely but errone- 
ously designated ‘‘students.’’ We certainly cannot justify 
this expenditure either from the obligation imposed on us 
for the faithful administration of trust funds or from the 
subtle robbery of the better students who are educationally 
penalized by every dollar spent on their unworthy col- 
leagues. We hold, therefore, that the question of endow- 
ment is less vital as a standard of measure than educational 
cost per student enrolment. 

Again, take this ipse dixit of the standardizing agencies: 
Classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than thirty students 
should be interpreted as endangering educational efficiency. 
What scientific data support this deliverance? Absolutely 
none. It is a pure assumption growing out of academic 
tradition. In fact a study of this problem conducted by 
the University of Minnesota during the past few years goes 
far to disprove this assumption. Much more investigation 
of a thoroughly scientific nature must be done to determine 
the relative value of large and small classes. The subject 
matter, the intellectual maturity of the students enrolled 
and the personality and equipment of the teacher, with 
other factors of a qualitative nature must claim due con- 
sideration before the size of classes may be determined with 
accuracy. 
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Another example of this unscientific and quantitative 
procedure is discovered in the requirement that accredited 
colleges must demand a minimum of 120 semester hours (or 
their equivalent) for the baccalaureate degree. Here again 
we meet an assumption unsupported by thorough-going in- 
vestigation. Certain of our older and stronger institutions, 
Harvard, for example, have always ignored it. This re- 
quirement tends to perpetuate the credit system which 
many educators would like to see abolished. It will be a 
blessed day when our institutions break away from this 
antiquated machinery and substitute more vital methods of 
measuring the ability of students to think synthetically and 
constructively instead of extracting from them, as is now 
the ease, a variegated assortment of information upon sub- 
jects more or less unrelated. 

And finally under this head, the requirement of the Ph.D. 
degree for heads of departments and the M.A. degree for 
all others of professorial rank, is another classic example 
of quantitative versus qualitative selection. At least this is 
the way it works out in practice. To be sure, these require- 
ments are nominally modified by the phrase ‘‘equivalent.’’ 
Let an unaccredited institution, however, knock for admis- 
sion at the doors of our standardizing agencies with too 
large a proportion of its faculty lacking certain mystic 
symbols and what will happen? ‘‘Your faculty is not of 
standard quality,’’ is likely to be the blunt answer. Many 
of its members may be excellent teachers of scholarly tem- 
per, with years of experience, who have done a vast amount 
of work in their own and related fields. They have failed, 
however, to accumulate appropriate alphabetical appen- 
dages which are supposed to guarantee the ability of a 
teacher to increase the convolutions of grey matter in the 
erania of his victims. Your college president goes forth to 
collect such specimens with appropriate markings as may 
be obtained in the open market. He gets the degrees all 
right, but often this is all he gets. Men of this type bring 
to the campus a tithe each of the mint of research, the anise 
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of technical minutia, and the cumin of scholastic abstrac- 
tion—but in the weightier matters of the law, common 
sense, teaching ability, interest in the educational program 
as a unit, and robust character fortified by faith in spir- 
itual values, they are often sadly lacking. Degrees com- 
puted by credit hours are quite unreliable as a measure of 
teaching ability. In fact the presence of men of this type 
on our faculties lowers rather than elevates their teaching 
power. Let our standardizing agencies insist by all means 
on advanced training that calls for appropriate degrees as 
evidence of achievement in specialized fields of learning, 
but by all that is holy let them devise and apply some 
standards of a qualitative nature that will take account of 
character and personality. 

3. What has been said so far suggests, by implication at 
‘ least, a condition most inimical to our finest educational de- 
velopment. The standardizing criteria set up by the vari- 
ous agencies tends to a complete and nation-wide uniformity 
in policy, program, and curricula. Little is left to the in- 
itiative of the individual institution. It must conform to 
type or meet with condemnation. Now this is an amazing 
and a dangerous situation! It blocks experimentation, re- 
tards progress, forces an artificial rather than a normal or- 
ganic development of institutional life, and practically 
debars the establishment of new colleges of a progres- 
sive type, unless perchance, Minerva-like, they burst 
forth in full academic regalia. We have gloried as a 
people in our academic freedom. This tradition accounts 
for the wide-spread opposition to Federal control of our 
educational machinery for fear that it may result in rigid 
and nation-wide uniformity. Now, whatever arguments 
hold against, Federal control in a mandatory sense, hold 
with equal force against this present tendency in the field 
of standardization. These voluntary agencies have set up 
criteria in all essentials practically uniform, covering the 
whole country, and are enforcing them most effectively by 
excluding from membership in their respective associations 
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those who do not conform. We have been witnesses of the 
tyranny and the autocratic dogmatism with which certain 
institutions have been rejected or expelled by the rigorous 
application of quantitative technicalities. And the astound- 
ing thing is that we educators, through lack of foresight, 
voluntarily put the necks of our institutions under this 
yoke, and now through lack of courage we hesitate to break 
the bondage. I question the right of any agency, other than 
a legally constituted one operating in the state where the 
college or university is located, to proscribe, black-list, or 
limit its freedom by action either direct or indirect. The 
function of these standardizing agencies of a self-consti- 
tuted character should be limited to advice and counsel and 
to the building up of sound public opinion pertaining to 
educational matters entirely devoid of coercive measures. 
What our educational institutions need is not uniformity,’ 
but the largest diversity in practice with unrestricted free- 
dom for experimentation. The final word has not yet been 
said respecting educational organization and practice. We 
have still much to learn. Increase of knowledge in the 
future as in the past will result from free and untrammeled 
investigation. 

In view of these and other pertinent considerations 
which will doubtless be brought out in this discussion, the 
section on Higher Education of the Minnesota Education 
Association at its meeting in February, 1928, adopted the 
following recommendations for the consideration of stand- 
ardizing agencies, which I suggest as a constructive ap- 
proach to this problem. 


(1) That standardizing agencies make much less use 
of accredited lists and membership in national organ- 
izations as means of coercing institutions to adopt 
standards, but make much more use of careful defini- 
tions of attainment of students, and the procedure in- 
cluding both methods and curricula which are believed, 
for the time being, to be best for reaching that attain- 
ment. 
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(2) According to the survey by Dr. Reeves, there is 
almost no relation among colleges between the amount 
of money spent per student and the amount of money 
for endowment per student. Therefore, this Section 
recommends to the North Central Association the sub- 
stitution of a scientific criterion of accrediting to sup- 
plant the present standard for endowment. 

(3) Unit costs for salaries in the several depart- 
ments of instruction should be substituted for such 
standards as teachers’ salaries, size of classes, teaching 
hours per teacher, and the like. For example, if the 
salary expenditure of $3.50 per student semester credit 
in college departments of history is typical, institutions 
should be at liberty to experiment with classes of large 
size under expensive teachers, with teachers meeting 
the classes only a few times a week, while other institu- 
tions experiment with very small sections under less 
well trained teachers, or under teachers meeting their 
classes more than the average number of times per 
week, provided they expend an acceptable minimum 
per unit of instruction. 

(4) Definite provision should be made to encourage 
experimentation by providing for experimental institu- 
tions, or of aspects of institutions engaged in trying 
non-standardized procedures, if and when. those non- 
standardized procedures are undertaken in the interest 
of experimentation. 

(5) We recommend that standardizing agencies de- 
velop tests of student attainment and as rapidly as 
possible, make the chief criterion for accrediting insti- 
tutions their standing in these tests of student attain- 
ment. It is the Committee’s belief that if publicity 
were given to facts concerning student attainment in 
the several institutions, accreditment would assume 
much less significance than it now does. Pending the 
development of such a plan of accreditment, it is 
recommended that less emphasis than at present be 
placed upon accreditment by such institutions as the 
North Central Association in admitting students with 
advanced standing from one institution to another, and 
more dependence placed upon the work’ of the student 
after he has been admitted. 
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MORE VITAL AND REASONABLE METHODS 
OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


Cuartzs E. Dieu 
President, SouTH WESTERN 


It is a great thing that we are dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent educational situation, and that we are having this dis- 
eussion. It is a most hopeful sign, and shows that we are 
alive. But let us not think that we are the discoverers, and 
that this is something new. Tennyson some eighty-five 
years ago wrote a sonnet, a grave and bitter indictment of 
Cambridge. He said: 

‘*Because you do profess to teach, 
And teach us nothing, feeding not the heart.’’ 

Recently, I was reading A. C. Benson’s essays, From a 
College Window. He wrote these essays in 1906, twenty- 
two years ago. He had one on education. This is what 
he said: 

** At present, education as conducted in our public school 
and university system appears to me to be neither utili- 
tarian nor intellectual. It aims at being intellectual first 
and utilitarian afterwards, and it misses both.’’ He speaks 
of the task of the educator as consisting ‘‘in the awakening, 
in whatever regions may be possible, of the soul. By this 
I do not mean the ethical soul, but the spirit of fine percep- 
tion of beauty, of generous admiration for what is noble 
and true and high. And here I am sure that we fail, and 
fail miserably.’’ That was twenty-two years ago. We are 
not pioneers in dissatisfaction. It is well that we are yet 
realizing our needs. 

There are reasons why we are thus late in coming to this 
point. We are comparatively young as a country. We are 
attempting to do the most unique thing in the history of the 
world, in this democracy, in giving an education to every 
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one. It is a tremendous task. The same characteristics of 
bluff, bluster, pomposity, dishonesty, cupidity, and the rest 
that affect individuals, we find affecting also institutions 
and corporations, whether they are educational or com- 
mercial, and the standardizing agencies and their regula- 
tions were as necessary as was the enactment of the Pure 
Food Laws. 

I believe that the standardizing agencies, aided by the 
Carnegie Foundation and the General Education Board, 
have been the greatest sort of blessing to American 
education. 

Some say that our standards are materialistic or mech- 
anistic. They are. They had to be at first. First, that 
which is natural, earthly, material, then that which is 
spiritual. That is the divine order. Some of these stand- 
ards need changing. Certainly, and these reasonable 
changes will be made. However, we cannot get away from 
standards of some sort, and the financial feature must 
always be an important factor in that standardization. It 
requires no committee of investigation, but only common 
sense and experience, to know that twelve to fifteen hours 
of English is as heavy a load as twenty hours of mathe- 
matics. 

The size of the classes may be open to some discussion, 
the number in the faculty, and such questions may be de- 
bated. But we must make up our minds to this, that it 
will never take less money or fewer men than we now think 
it will to do a certain job as we want to do it. 

The regional associations have a great deal more work 
to do, at least in the South, the section with which I 
am familiar, on the purely old-line, materialistic basis. 
Nor, are they, as a rule, ‘‘hard boiled’’ or unsympathetic. 
They are immensely helpful and sympathetic. They do not 
say to us, you must join us. They merely say, if you de- 
sire to join us, thus and so must happen. Just as polite 
society says to a man, that if you eat with your knife, or 
use your tooth pick in public, you do not belong with us, 
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unless, of course, you happen to be a millionaire. In that 
event, one can do what he pleases. Nor do these agencies 
discriminate against colleges that are going the second mile, 
that have got the standard of quantity and are going on 
into the higher realm of quality. On the contrary, they 
encourage them. Bitterly would I oppose the suggestion 
that the state, rather than these self-appointed agencies, 
take over the matter of standardization. What does the 
State Department of Education know about what we are 
talking about today? These self-appointed standardizing 
agencies do know and they are sympathetic. 

So I want to pay my tribute to standardization, Mr. 
President. 

Here, though, we are thinking particularly of qual- 
ity, or student attainment. We are trying to remember 
that the college exists for the student, and we are holding 
aloft the ideal of excellence. As President Rall well says, 
we owe a debt of thanks to Dr. Kelly for getting out that 
November BuLLETIN, not only for articles describing the 
plans of the nine different colleges and what they are doing, 
but also for his excellent introduction, and particularly for 
that chapter about the library. I think we ought to print 
this sentence in gold and have it framed: ‘‘If he fails to 
come from college with the reading habit ingrained in him, 
he has missed about the best thing the college can give 
him.’’ 

Now, then, we are all agreed on certain things. I am 
going to call them a, b, ¢, and so on. 

(a) We are all agreed that something should be done to 
vitalize our efforts to care for the exceptional student, to 
get rid of the lock-step, and get beyond the level of medioc- 
rity. President Lowell has put it well, I think, when he 
says that we need ‘‘to devote more attention to the under- 
graduate as an individual, to treat him as a whole being, 
to make him more largely educate himself, and to provoke 
in him an interest in so doing.’’ We are agreed about that. 
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(b) We are agreed that it is a very difficult problem to 
know what it is best to do in each ease, for colleges differ 
in type and in aim. I think that colleges ought to have 
an individuality, just as a person has, and, if a college is 
worthy to exist, that it ought to put the stamp of its indi- 
viduality on its students. It is a difficult thing to know 
what it is best to do in each case. 

(ec) We are agreed that for the most part the present 
attempts at solution are, as Mr. Hoover would say, ‘‘a noble 
experiment.’’ All of these are noble experiments. With 
perhaps the exception of Harvard, they have not yet been 
proved. 

(d) We are agreed that these experiments cost a lot of 
money. If we are not agreed about that, we will be as soon 
as we figure on it a little bit. 

(e) We are agreed that it would be unwise, even if it 
were possible, for other colleges, slavishly to imitate the 
methods of another. Note, for instance, the statement that 
President Morgan makes about Antioch, ‘‘The present 
Antioch program did not grow by chance, it was formulated 
after more than fifteen years of preparatory study.’’ That 
is the way that any program of any college ought to be 
framed. 

(f) And we are all agreed that the prime need is the 
college teacher. Professor William B. Munro, of Harvard, 
who is doing a great deal of critical writing, as you know, 
admits that ‘‘the effectiveness of a college ultimately de- 
pends upon the quality of its teachers.’’ 

Now these articles in the November BULLETIN, these plans, 
are inspirational perhaps, or suggestive. In some cases 
they suggest, perhaps here and there, what we deliberately 
want to avoid. Certainly the plans are not to be slavishly 
copied. I do not think that we get anywhere by trying to 
copy what another college is doing. 

Dean Briggs once said concerning teaching, that we ‘‘get 
more knowledge of how to teach by observing the methods of 
some good teacher, than by all of the courses in methods ;’’ 
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and yet he would go on to say, that the good we get by 
observing the methods of the teachers is merely inspira- 
tional, and that these methods are not to be slavishly 
imitated. The crux of the problem is the college teacher. 
Oh, that there were enough Mark Hopkinses to go around! 

The plan or method, it seems to me, matters little, if we 
have great teachers. The commission form of government 
for cities was suggested a number of years ago. I was a 
young lad at that time and I verily thought it was the 
panacea for all our civie ills, I thought it was the finest 
thing ever. Then I remember a few years later waking up 
to the realization of the fact that the method of govern- 
ment did not matter at all, that it all depended upon the 
character of the men in authority. That was then a revela- 
tion to me, but I have found that is equally true of other 
institutions. If we have good teachers, great teachers, and 
can keep them, they will work out the proper plan for the 
particular college. Somebody says, ‘‘Teachers are born, 
and not made.’’ That is true, but we can often help them 
to realize a higher efficiency. 

I do not see how we can go through this discussion with- 
out considering, somewhat at least, what constitutes a good 
teacher. And I have often been struck with the similarity 
of the qualifications needed for a good preacher and a good 
teacher. They are much the same. The preacher stands 
up there before an unwilling congregation on Sunday morn- 
ing,—most of them are unwilling—they have come there, 
some of them, out of a sense of duty, some with their heads 
full of business, and a lot of other things, some mad at 
their neighbors, or otherwise unprepared, and it is no light 
task to get their attention and interest and hold it. And 
yet there is absolutely no use in preaching unless the 
preacher secures the attention of his hearers. That is the 
thing he must have. Jesus is spoken of as a great teacher, 
and he got the attention of his audience. He got it in 
various ways—by telling stories, by using hyperbole, by 
uttering paradoxes so that their ears almost stuck out as 
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they listened. He got their attention, their interest, he 
woke them up. That is what the great teacher has to do. 
The students come slouching into the class room; they are 
thinking about athletics, thinking about fraternities, they 
do not want the course, but it is required, and the teacher 
must get their attention. 

Let us suppose that a man knows and loves a subject, 
that is the first thing; suppose that he has a mastery of his 
subject; that he is a normal human being with a pleasing 
personality coupled with common sense, aside from what 
we may ¢all the moral qualities, which are fundamental 
and without which no man can be a good teacher, at least 
of undergraduates. There are, it seems to me, at least three 
essential qualifications for a good teacher: 

First, and greatest of all, the power to command interest 
and to stimulate thought, to awaken intellectual interests 
and enthusiasm for the things of the mind, that is the big 
thing. 

Second, a certain breadth of culture. 

Third, judgment and firmness in regard to standards. 

Now, I have said, ‘‘aside from moral qualities, without 
which no man can be a good teacher.’’ What are these 
moral qualities? I cannot list them in one, two, three, four 
order, because I just do not know which to put first. But 
I would name as of prime importance sincerity and sim- 
plicity of character and method, clearness, sympathy and 
imagination ; an interest in the student, appreciation of the 
student nature and point of view; a certain friendliness, 
with no air of superiority or attitude of condescension 
toward the student; conscientiousness, trustworthiness, 
thoroughness, earnestness, facing all difficulties squarely, 
together with a lot of patience; and then industriousness, 
keeping abreast of the day, engaging perhaps somewhat in 
research, somewhat in publication, but not primarily so, 
for research means an interest in the subject, and what 
the good teacher needs is an interest in the student. Of 
course, there should be faculty cooperation. The members 
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of the faculty should be able to do team work, but perhaps 
I have covered that already when I spoke of normal human 
beings with common sense. 

There should be skill in the method of presentation. I 
think that there is something worth while in methods. I 
’ know of a professor of physics, for example, who had a 
shelf on which there were a lot of toys. A friend of his 
came in and said, ‘‘What is all this?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ he said 
‘‘they are a lot of toys I got down at Woolworth’s. You 
know these boys think that physics is a very erudite sub- 
ject, not related to life. They think that it is a difficult 
subject somehow connected with a long brass tube shut up 
in a case. So, I just got these things to show them that 
it is related to everyday life.’’ This was skill in the 
method of presentation. But if a man knows and loves his 
subject, if he is enthusiastic, interested in his students, and 
has common sense, he is apt to develop helpful methods. 

I want to utter two protests against the present standards 
of measurement. One is against the Ph.D. fetish. I think 
that was referred to this morning. Mind you, I am not 
against the Ph.D. I do not have one, but I am not proud 
of that lack. And, if I had known twenty years ago that 
I would ever be in college work, you may be sure that I 
would have had one. I believe in the Ph.D. degree, but I 
do not believe that the research microbe necessarily fits a 
man for teaching. I do not see why it is not possible for 
our graduate schools to differentiate, to have two Ph.D. 
degrees, one along the line of fitting one for research, and 
another along the line of fitting one for teaching. Of 
course, a Ph.D. does not necessarily fit a man any better 
for teaching, but it does usually evidence the fact that he 
has a mastery of his subject. 

The only attempt that I know of that has been made to 
meet this want is the master’s degree of Yale and Hopkins, 
both of which institutions require two years for this degree. 
But, so far as I know, no distinction is made between the 
M.A. degree of Yale or Hopkins, and that from Harvard, 
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which is bestowed after a year, and does not require a 
tremendous amount of labor. 

I believe profoundly in the necessity of gaining a mastery 
of the subject, and I believe that the requirements for the 
Ph.D., if they are not too meticulous, if they are not too 
detailed, and the subject of the thesis is not too absurd, are 
a good thing. Anything that fits a man for the mastery 
of his subject is worth while. Whether that is called the 
M.A. degree or the Ph.D. degree to be formulated par- 
ticularly for teachers, I do not care. 

And the second protest is against the publication fetish. 
I think it is highly desirable to publish, but to require a 
member of the faculty to depend for his promotion upon 
the output of his publishing is unwise. Many of the 
greatest teachers who have influenced the lives of men 
have done very little publishing. Generally speaking, they 
are worked so hard that they do not have time for publish- 
ing. I think that research work is well. I do not believe 
a man can keep abreast of the day without doing some 
research work, but that ought not to be his primary 
function. 

Then I want to utter another protest against the wisdom 
of the penurious policy of underpaid and often changing 
instructors. I know an institution in this country, in the 
English department of which there are sixteen men. Two 
of these men are professors, full professors, getting pretty 
good salaries; two of them are assistant professors who are 
getting from $2,500 to $2,700, and twelve of them are 
instructors. This is their scheme; These twelve instructors 
are engaged at $1,800 and raised $100 a year, automati- 
cally until they get to $2,200, then they are let out and a 
new crop comes in. 

Now I have not anything very definite to suggest except 
this, that I believe that every college, if it has not already 
done so, ought to get its faculty together and calmly and 
deliberately decide upon its aims, determine what it is 
trying to do. I know one college president that called the 
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members of his faculty together and said, ‘‘Now, we have 
been running along for a good many years. We have 
never sat around the table here and determined definitely 
what our aims are. What are we trying to do? Are we 
trying to give a liberal education, or are we a preparatory 
school for the graduate schools and the professional schools? 
Are we utilitarian in our tendencies? Are we standing for 
a liberal education, or what are we trying to do?’’ And 
he asked every member of the faculty to write out briefly 
a statement of what he thought the aim or purpose or goal 
of that institution was. Each member did that, and it was 
a very helpful thing. 

The second thing is to get a faculty of good teachers, in 
which the personality and the moral elements are consid- 
ered perhaps first of all, and next to this the power to 
interest, to enthuse, to arouse and awaken the student. 
Having gotten those two things in the members of the 
faculty, I believe it is possible for that faculty to decide 
how to realize its ideals and do the best possible with the 
means at its disposal, remembering that the college stands 
for the student and the whole student, which includes his 
moral nature. And remembering further that the man of 
mediocre ability who has sound moral qualities, generally 
speaking, renders a larger service to society than the bril- 
liant student who has not such strong moral qualities. 

Now, it is hard to measure moral qualities, but I believe 
that it is possible to develop a new standard of measure- 
ments. Moral qualities \play the most important part. 
You cannot measure out a pint of patience, or a gallon of 
goodness, or a foot of fortitude; but it is possible for a 
professor who knows his students, and who is interested 
in them, to know about the student’s character and charac- 
teristics and moral qualities, and the judgment of the pro- 
fessor on these qualities can be expressed. The student 
ought also to be required to work up to the measure of his 
ability, for it is worse for an ‘‘A’’ student to make a ‘‘C”’ 
grade, than it is for a ‘‘D’’ student to make an ‘‘F’”’ grade. 
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I believe that the important thing is for each college to 
study its situation, to determine upon its own aims, to try 
to discover what it should do, and that it should not slav- 
ishly follow Antioch, or Princeton, or any of the others. If 
any one plan were going to be followed, I think it would 
be perhaps a little easier to follow the Harvard plan. I 
believe profoundly in the plan of the comprehensive 
examination, and, here and there, we may be able to adapt 
for ourselves a suggestion from other institutions. But we, 
alone, in our own institution can determine what the plan 
for ourselves must and should be. 





THE EFFECTIVE COLLEGE 


The following extracts are taken from a review of THE 
EFFECTIVE CoLLEGE in the Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, November, 1928: 


The volume as a whole may justly be said to represent the best 
thought about college problems that is being done in our day by the 
most distinctive leaders. The writers include such men as Presidents 
Aydelotte, Mason, Wilkins and Lowell, and Professors Tatlock and 
Surette, 

The papers are divided into the following nine groups: ‘‘ Ideals for 
the Effective College,’’ ‘‘The Effective College Curriculum,’’ 
‘*Faculty-Student Relationships,’’ ‘‘ Effective Teaching,’’ ‘‘ The Pro- 
motion of Scholarship,’’ ‘‘ Music and the Arts of Design,’’ ‘‘ Religion 
in the Effective College,’’ ‘‘ Financing the Effective College,’’ and 
‘‘The College of the Future.’’ 


* a * * * * * 

Tue Errecrive Couures is a book to give encouragement to the 
increasing number of thoughtful persons within and without the 
campus who are weary of the college as a degree-mill and earnestly 
desire the reassertion of the intellectual character of college education. 


THE Errective Con.ecE is sold at $2.00 per copy. Or- 
ders sent to the Association of American Colleges, 111 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., will be promptly filled. 
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FOREIGN STUDY FELLOWSHIPS 


Arcuiz M. PauMER 


Assistant Director, The Institute of International 
Education 


In the course of the valuable study he made of ‘‘Great 
Teachers and Methods of Developing Them,’’* for presen- 
tation at the recent meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges at Chattanooga, Dr. Robert L. Kelly uncovered 
some very significant evidences of positive effort on the 
part of our colleges and universities to develop their facul- 
ties by encouraging in-service study. Dr. Kelly cited in- 
stances of institutional financial aid being given to young 
teachers to enable them to pursue graduate study and 
research while in service, on sabbatic leave, and in summer 
sessions. 

Whenever inquiry is made to determine why more prom- 
ising young faculty members do not respond to the urge 
for such further graduate study, there inevitably emerges 
that obstacle to productive scholarship and professional 
development arising from the small income of the average 
college professor or instructor, especially in the years 
immediately following the attainment of the doctorate, the 
very period during which the impulse to independent, 
creative scholarship ought to be kept alive. 

Teachers of languages and literature, as well as those in 
the field of the social sciences, can benefit especially from 
a period of study in a foreign land where they can observe 
and learn at first hand the spirit and culture and the insti- 
tutions of the country whose literature and customs they 
interpret to their own students in the classroom and from 
the lecture platform. Not merely do the teachers them- 
selves profit from this experience but they can carry back 


*See Association of American Colleges Buniettn, Vol. XV, No. 
1, March, 1929, pp. 49-67; 214-220. 
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to their own people an intelligent and sympathetic under- 
standing and appreciation of their subject matter. 

The tremendous increase in recent years of interest in 
the study of Romance languages, and particularly of 
French, has caused many an American to cast a longing eye 
on the possibilities of study in Europe. With the tradi- 
tional background provided by the significant achievements 
of foreign savants, it is not at all surprising that young 
American scholars should respond to the attractions of 
such study. 

It is not always possible for the ambitious young teacher 
who is devoting himself to a life of service in the field of 
education to provide from his meager earnings the neces- 
sary funds for a trip abroad, much as he may recognize 
and cherish its value to him personally and to the enhance- 
ment of his professional advancement. Opportunity for 
such deserving scholars to enjoy the advantages of foreign 
study is made possible through an amazingly large and 
steadily growing number of fellowships and scholarships 
established by farsighted individuals, foundations, colleges 
and universities, and other institutions. 

Some require the Ph.D. or its equivalent in scholarship 
as a prerequisite to candidacy, but the majority merely 
specify that the candidate shall, either at the time of apply- 
ing or at the time of entering upon the fellowship, have 
graduated from an approved institution of higher learning. 
Age limits are usually prescribed, the preference being 
given to candidates under thirty, or in some instances, 
thirty-five. However, exceptions are made for special 
reasons in the case of older scholars. 

Sometimes, as in the case of the research fellowships of 
the International Education Board, a candidate is not him- 
self allowed to apply but his name must be presented by a 
scholar eminent in his field of work. Nearly always the 
candidate must have already demonstrated outstanding 
ability through important original research and must give 
promise of future leadership in his own field. There must 
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also be submitted a complete outline of the work the can- 
didate will pursue. 

In most instances the candidate for a foreign study fel- 
lowship must have a conversational as well as a reading 
knowledge of the language of the country where he pro- 
poses to work. In all cases he must present a physician’s 
certificate or other evidence that he is in good physical con- 
dition. A few organizations require that the candidate 
have assurance of a suitable post in an educational institu- 
tion or in the government service of his country reserved 
for him upon the completion of his fellowship. This is 
true of the fellowships of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
of the International Education Board. For the Guggen- 
heim fellowships awarded in fields other than scientific, 
as in art, music or literature, a creative project partially 
or completely finished must be passed upon by competent 
authorities. 

While most foreign study opportunities are not restricted 
as to field of study but are available for study in all fields 
of scholarship, those of the National Research Council, of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and of the International Edu- 
cation Board, are for research or study in some field of 
pure or applied science and the valuable fellowships offered 
by the Social Science Research Council are designed for 
study in the field of the humanities. 

Holders of fellowships are ordinarily not restricted in 
their choice of place of study or research. While it is 
customary to require them to devote their whole time to 
their program of study or to their research project, some- 
times, as with the National Research Council fellowships, 
a limited amount of advanced teaching or attendance in 
advanced courses is permitted in cases where the fellowship 
holder resides in an educational institution. In almost all 
eases, if publications result as fruits of the fellowships, it 
is required that a statement to that effect appear in each 
publication. 

The purposes of the fellowships naturally differ. They 
may be intended primarily to promote research or creative 
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endeavor, of an independent kind as opposed to a directed 
kind. Sometimes they are provided to enable advanced 
students to obtain in a foreign country the training or 
experience which they cannot receive at home with equal 
advantage. It may also be intended, by means of these 
fellowships, to preserve the research ability in the early 
post-doctorate years which is so often lost by premature 
or excessive absorption in teaching and administration. 
With other fellowships the purpose may be two-fold, the 
primary purpose being to enable the student to improve 
his scholarship and ability in his chosen field of work— 
ordinarily it is also to assist him to work toward his doctor’s 
degree—at the same time it being expected that he will 
become familiar with the civilization and culture of the 
country to which he goes and will become an interpreter 
of his own country to those he meets there. 

One of the most liberal opportunities that teachers find 
open to them for foreign study is that offered under the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. The 
specific objects of this foundation, which was established in 
1925, are ‘‘to add to the educational, literary, artistic and 
scientific power of this country and also to provide for the 
cause of better international understanding.’’ It aids 
scholars of exceptional aptitude and artists with creative 
ability of a high order, making no restrictions as to subject 
or place of study and offering equal opportunities to both 
sexes, married or single, of any race, color or creed. Every 
year some fifty fellowships, each carrying a stipend of 
$2,500 a year, are filled, many of them by teachers or pro- 
fessors on sabbatic leave. 

Another interesting group of fellowships are those 
awarded under the Kahn Foundation for the Foreign 
Travel of Teachers, founded on ‘‘the conviction that the 
cause of civilization may be greatly encouraged and pro- 
moted by travel on the part of teachers, scholars and in- 
vestigators.’’ These fellowships are open to men only, 
preferably to professors in our colleges and universities, be- 
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tween twenty-five and thirty-five years of age, with rec- 
ords of success in their studies that prove their capacity 
for strenuous work, and not only capable of independent 
observation and constructive thought but also able to com- 
municate to others the results of their observations. The 
Kahn fellowships provide for a year of foreign travel and 
study, the incumbents being expected to visit the various 
countries of Europe and Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
Ceylon and Java. The yearly stipend for such travel is 
about $5,000 and it is expected that the fellowship will 
enable its holder ‘‘to issue from the world of books and 
their narrow sphere of habitual interests into the broader 
world of various civilizations and such human interests, 
struggles and endeavors as go to the making of general 
civilization.’’ 

It was in order to develop a more complete realization 
and consideration of the contributions to science and learn- 
ing made by the great minds of France that an organization 
known as the American Field Service Fellowships for 
French Universities was established shortly after the World 
War. It was also ‘‘in order to provide an enduring 
memorial to the one hundred twenty-seven Field Service 
men who gave their lives to the cause and to perpetuate 
among future generations the mutual understanding and 
fraternity of spirit which marked their relations during the 
war’’ that the organization has continued activities. Each 
year awards are made of a series of fellowships for ad- 
vanced study in France to qualified candidates selected 
from among the faculty and graduates of American colleges 
and universities and from the technical and industrial field, 
each carrying a stipend of $1,400. These fellowships, 
which at present are open only to men, are offered for study 
in the universities and faculties and other institutions of 
higher learning in Paris and in the sixteen provincial uni- 
versity centers. The candidate may designate his choice 
of the institution in which to pursue his work but the 
desirability of a period of residence in a provincial univer- 
sity is strongly recommended. 
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The Social Science Research Council renders, through 
separate committees of the Council, three carefully differen- 
tiated kinds of aid—(1) fellowships, (2) grants-in-aid, and 
(3) funds for cooperative research. Applicants for the 
fellowships are ordinarily expected to possess a doctor’s 
degree and not to be over thirty-five years of age. They 
must submit evidence of their ability to carry on research 
and also a detailed outline of the project contemplated. 
The amount of the stipend is not fixed, but is normally the 
equivalent of the academic salary of the appointee, with 
an allowance for travel. The tenure is indefinite, ranging 
from a few months to two years in accordance with the 
character of the problem. It may be interesting to note 
that twenty-one of these fellowships were granted for the 
year 1928-29. For the grants-in-aid emphasis is placed 
upon the character of the project involved, though its 
proponent must naturally show evidence of ability to 
pursue it, and the project itself must in general be well 
under way. The sums allotted tend to be smaller than 
those for the fellowships and preference is given, other 
things being equal, to applicants from the smaller educa- 
tional institutions. Thirteen of these grants were made in 
1928. In its encouragement of large projects of cooperative 
research the Council allots funds, usually charging some 
special agency with their administration. No doubt a 
group of scholars applying for aid to prosecute a significant 
project would receive serious consideration. 

Last year the Germanistic Society of America established 
a fellowship of $1,500 to provide an opportunity for an 
American student to study some phase of German civiliza- 
tion at a German university. The candidate at the time 
of making application must have graduated from a college 
of recognized standing and have pursued advanced study 
in one or more of the following aspects of German civiliza- 
tion: German architecture, German art, German history 
and government, German literature and language, and 
German philosophy. After a very keen competition a 
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fine young American scholar, an instructor in German Jan- 
guage and literature at one of the Mid-Western universi- 
ties, was selected. He is now in Germany studying at the 
University of Berlin. A similar opportunity has been pro- 
vided for another fine American graduate student to pursue 
such study in Germany next year and the fellowship, which 
is administered through the Institute of International 
Education, will undoubtedly be made available annually. 

In the realization of its aim, to develop international 
good will and understanding through educational agencies, 
the Institute of International Education has now for a 
number of years been making it. possible for foreign stu- 
dents to come to the United States on international ex- 
change fellowships and for American students to study in 
European universities on reciprocal fellowships. With the 
exception of the Rhodes Scholarships, established a quarter 
century ago by Lord Cecil John Rhodes as a vehicle for 
bringing the United States and the British dominions into 
more intimate cultural relations with England and par- 
ticularly with Oxford, and the American Scandinavian 
Foundation Fellowships, established in 1911 ‘‘to cultivate 
closer relations between the Scandinavian countries and 
the United States,’’ international fellowships as such hardly 
existed before the World War. 

With the inauguration this year of the Austro-American 
Student Exchange, the foreign study exchange fellowship 
activities of the Institute have been extended to’include six 
European countries: Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Hungary and Switzerland. Under these exchanges 
a limited number of fellowships and scholarships are offered 
each year to American students who wish to study abroad. 
These fellowships and scholarships have been established 
as an international exchange in appreciation of those offered 
by American colleges and universities to the nationals of 
the countries concerned. 

The fundamental idea behind these foreign study oppor- 
tunities for American students is to make it possible for 
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America to broaden her horizon and to promote interna- 
tional good will through a better mutual understanding 
between the United States and foreign countries. That 
the furtherance of this ideal is being realized is clearly 
manifest in the activities of those who have returned after 
an enjoyment of these opportunities, and the increasing 
breadth of vision and of interest in international affairs 
on the part of our people generally and of our youth 
particularly. 

Of the eighty-two Americans now abroad on these ex- 
change fellowships, one is in Austria, five are in Czechoslo- 
vakia, twenty-five in France, forty-one in Germany, four in 
Hungary, and six in Switzerland. Among them are a num- 
ber of members of college faculties and also many recent 
graduates who are contemplating a teaching career upon 
their return to this country. These exchange fellowships 
cover in most instances, tuition, board and lodging, either 
in kind or in a money equivalent. Some provide free 
tuition only, but under either arrangement a number of 
excellent advantages are enjoyed by the holders of the 
fellowships by virtue of their status as exchange fellows.* 

The American Association of University Women admin- 
isters a number of foreign study fellowships for women 
teachers, graduates of our American colleges and universi- 
ties. Their International Fellowship, which is open to all 
members of the Associations and Federations of University 
Women forming branches of the International Federation, 

*A candidate applying for one of these foreign study exchange 
fellowships must (1) be a citizen of the United States or one of its 
possessions; (2) at the time of making the application be a graduate 
of a college, university or professional school of recognized standing, 
or at the time of entering upon the scholarship have met this require- 
ment; (3) be of good moral character and intellectual ability, and of 
suitable personal qualities; (4) present a certificate or other evidence 
of good health; (5) possess ability to do independent study and 
research; and (6) have a practical reading, writing and speaking 
knowledge of the language of instruction in the particular country. 


These opportunities are open to both men and women. Preference 
in selection is given to candidates under thirty years of age. 
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carries a stipend of $1,500 and enables the winner to study 
in any approved university or institution in a country other 
than that in which the Fellow had received her previous 
education or habitually resides. 

The Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship, which is 
awarded in alternate years and which has a stipend of 
$1,000, is awarded through the Association to an American 
woman having a degree in art, science or literature who 
intends to make teaching her profession. In general, 
preference is given to applicants who have had successful 
experience in teaching and in addition have completed at 
least two years of graduate study. Similarly, the $1,000 
Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship is awarded every 
third year, the last award having been made in 1927. 

The Association administers the Alice Freeman Palmer 
Memorial Fellowship, which is open to women holding the 
degree of Ph.D. or D.Sc. who are able to present evidence 
of distinctive subsequent accomplishment in research. 
This fellowship carries a stipend of $1,500. The Associa- 
tion’s European Fellowship of $1,500 is open to American 
women having a degree in art, science or literature who 
have met all the requirements of the Ph.D. degree, with 
the possible exception of completion of the dissertation, 
and who show promise of distinction. Their Boston 
Alumnae Fellowship with a stipend of $1,000 is awarded 
‘for constructive work in Europe or America,’’ the award 
being made to an applicant who presents a report based on 
a limited amount of investigation but of high quality and 
promise. 

For the past few years the French Ministry of Public 
Instruction has offered to American men, through the 
Institute of International Education, a number of teaching 
positions in French lycées and écoles normales, known as 
**postes d’Assistant d’Anglais’’ if in the former and as 
**postes de Répétiteur d’Anglais’’ if in the latter. The 
function of the assistant is to give lessons in conversational 
English to his French pupils two hours daily. There is 
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no salary connected with these positions but the assistant 
receives room, board, light and heat free. He occupies an 
academic position which is just below that of the professors 
and chargés de cours. These posts offer exceptional oppor- 
tunities for improvement in the language and for under- 
standing the people, especially for those who contemplate 
or are just beginning the teaching of French. The assistant 
is given the privilege of attending courses at the institution 
where he is teaching or, if within commuting distance, at a 
university. 

A number of colleges and universities offer foreign study 
fellowship opportunities to their own graduates and in 
some instances consider applications from graduates of 
other colleges of recognized standing. Also, fellowships 
originally intended for graduate study at a particular 
American college or university may under certain circum- 
stances be used for foreign study. As each of these oppor- 
tunities entails a specific relationship to the institution in 
question, teachers interested in them might well consult 
their Alma Maters or the particular colleges concerned. 

In a bulletin on ‘‘Fellowships and Scholarships Open 
to American Students For Study in Foreign Countries,’’ 
published by the Institute of International Education, 
detailed information about these various fellowships will 
be found. The Institute also publishes a number of bul- 
letins of interest and value to teachers and students, such 
as the Handbook for American Students in France and 
treatises on the systems of higher education in other coun- 
tries of Europe. Several colleges have assembled material 
on fellowship opportunities, available for use in this coun- 
try as well as abroad, for the benefit of their own graduates 
and have put that material in pamphlet form. Smith 
College has published such a bulletin on the opportunities 
for women college graduates. 

The American studying abroad, whether interested in a 
specific project or in general cultural development, enjoys 
the opportunity to observe ‘‘a civilization other than his 
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own’’ in the making, and is enabled to interpret and com- 
pare his own nation and its institutions with another nation 
and its institutions. Rich opportunities in every field of 
study and research are to be found in foreign universities 
providing an invaluable supplement to our own educational 
resources. And, further, he is afforded the opportunity 
to add his weight to the bond of international good will 
and understanding which inevitably results from the con- 
tact of one civilization with another. 





FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1928-1929 


The Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students reports the following countries having one hun- 
dred or more students resident in the United States during 
the present academic year: Canada—1173, China—1109, 


Japan—814, Philippines—804, Russia—504, England—369, 
Germany—360, Mexico—271, Porto Rico—250, India—208, 
Italy—203, Hawaii—144, Korea—131, France—122, Greece 
—120, Poland—117, Cuba—111, Switzerland—101. Each 
student is a potential ambassador of international under- 
standing and good will. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Arcuizt M. PatMrEr 


Assistant Director, The Institute of International 
Education 


An item of particular interest to students and faculty 
members of our American colleges and universities, who 
find themselves faced with the long vacation period between 
the end of one academic year and the beginning of the next, 
is the almost unprecedented reception and development of 
the summer school idea in foreign lands. The stimulus pro- 
vided during the World War for the utilization of our edu- 
cational plants during the summer vacation period has 
extended abroad and we find in practically every country 
facilities provided for the pursuit of summer courses, many 
of them organized on the American plan. 

The summer sessions in French universities, so well 
known during past years, will again be held during July 
and August, and in some instances will be continued 
through September. 

As an introduction to their study in France the junior- 
year-abroad groups of the University of Delaware and 
Smith College go to Nancy and Grenoble respectively, both 
smaller university cities, for an intensive preliminary train- 
ing in speaking and following courses in French before pro- 
ceeding to Paris for the opening of the university in 
November. Both these provincial universities are centers 
for American summer groups. The Universities of 
Besancon, Clermont, Dijon, Lille, Paris (the Sorbonne), 
Poitiers, Rennes, Strasbourg and Toulouse, and the Alliance 
Frangaise and the British Institute in Paris will also con- 
duct summer sessions this year. 

Summer schools in French universities are organized pri- 
marily for foreign students who wish to obtain a knowledge 
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of the French language and to attend lectures in French on 
French history, French literature and French civilization. 
At the University of Strasbourg courses and lectures of the 
same nature will be given both in French and in German. 
In all university towns, hospitality committees organize 
various forms of recreation to provide students with profit- 
able diversion from study and at the same time to afford 
them an opportunity to profit from their sojourn in France 
by acquiring a knowledge of French habits, customs and 
character. The committees endeavor to bring the students 
into contact with the residents of the towns. Excursions 
are planned for week-ends. There are no entrance require- 
ments for these summer courses. Students may register or 
withdraw at any time during the session. 

In Germany the Universities of Berlin, Hamburg, 
Heidelberg, Jena, Marburg, and Munich will this year be 
in session during the summer months. These universities 
offer courses in German language, literature, history, and 
civilization, with lectures in many other fields. 

The University of Leipzig is arranging a ‘‘ Leipzig Uni- 
versity Week’’ to be held June 23—July 9. There will be 
lectures and discussion groups, also conducted tours and 
excursions for consideration of the industry and culture of 
Leipzig and its environs. The University of Gottingen is 
arranging a series of lectures on ‘‘The Eternal Problem: 
Theology and an Outlook on Life’’ from July 6 to 20. 

At the University of Berlin there is a special institute, 
the Deutsches Institut fiir Auslinder, offering graded in- 
struction in the language, coupled with courses in the cul- 
tural and intellectual life of Germany designed exclusively 
for foreigners. This institute gives instruction all the year 
around. The special summer courses for American students 
have been carried on with marked success for a number of 
years by this Institut fiir Auslinder. They will be given 
this year from July 11 to August 21. 

The Austro-American Institute of Education has ar- 
ranged to conduct this year its third summer school at the 
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University of Vienna, July 17 to August 13. There will be 
courses in the German language, and lectures given in En- 
glish on European civilization, art, music, literature, educa- 
tion, political economy, sociology, and welfare work by dis- 
tinguished professors. Special courses are conducted in 
education, individual psychology, teaching of art, and 
music. 

In response to requests which have been brought to their 
notice during the last few years the Board of Extra-Mural 
Studies of the University of Cambridge have decided to 
arrange during the summer vacation of 1929 some courses 
of study which shall be specially suited to the needs of stu- 
dents from English-speaking countries overseas. This sum- 
mer session will be held for four weeks, beginning on 
Tuesday, July 23, and closing on Tuesday, August 20. It 
is designed for college and university graduates, teachers 
and persons of similar standing. There will be two princi- 
pal subjects of study, History of Great Britain and Europe 
in Recent Times and English Literature, each of which will 
be treated in courses of lectures. These courses will be 
given in the mornings. There will be a number of lectures 
upon matters of general interest, probably held in the 
evening, and given by different persons, on subjects such 
as English architecture, English music, and education in 
England. There will also be opportunities for excursions 
to places of interest in the neighborhood. 

It is proposed to hold a summer meeting at Oxford for 
three weeks, beginning about July 30. The main subject 
of study will be ‘‘England and English Literature in the 
Stuart Period.’’ 

The University of Geneva will again conduct summer 
courses for foreigners in French language and literature 
from July 6 to October 19. From July 15 to August 15 a 
course in botany for advanced students will be given. 

The Geneva School of International Studies will open 
July 8, closing with the Assembly. The School presents 
four groups of courses: a seminar course open to advanced 
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students; a coordination course open to American graduate 
students; a contact course open to students and others in- 
terested in international relations; and special courses 
arranged for teachers dealing with international aspects of 
educational problems. During the session of the Assembly 
there will be a daily commentary by Professor Zimmern 
and an evening meeting consisting of a lecture by an Assem- 
bly delegate followed by discussion. 

The International Bureau of Education in Geneva will 
offer a course from July 25 to August 4 on ‘‘How to Make 
the League of Nations Known and to Develop the Spirit of 
International Cooperation.’’ The Universities of Lausanne 
and Neuchatel will have summer courses covering French 
language, grammar and phonetics. Lectures will also be 
given on French literature, history, and art. 

The University of Rome and the Royal Italian Univer- 
sity for Foreigners at Perugia, as well as the Italian uni- 
versities at Florence, Milan, and Venice, will offer summer 
courses in Italian language, history, history of art and 
literature. There will be a Summer Music School for For- 
eigners at Capri during July and August under the direc- 
tion of Maestro Ottorino Respighi, courses being offered in 
composition, piano, singing, violin, cello, harp, and opera 
singing, and in the Italian language. 

- The University of Madrid will again offer courses in 
Spanish language and literature this summer. There will 
also be lectures on Spanish geography, art, history, music, 
life, and customs. 

The tenth annual summer school of Spanish arranged by 
the University of Liverpool, England, will be held at San- 
tander on the north coast of Spain, August 3 to 30. At 
Burgos, Spain, the University of Toulouse will offer a 
course in Spanish, from August 3 to September 15, at which 
there will be given practical exercises and courses and lec- 
tures on modern Spain by teachers of Spanish. The Uni- 
versity of Zarazossa will hold a summer course at Jaca in 
Aragén from June 1 to July 31. 
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Vacation courses for foreigners will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, Portugal, from July 20 to August 30. 
These will include both elementary and advanced courses 
in the Portuguese, Spanish, French, Italian, English and 
German languages and literatures, conducted by distin- 
guished professors from those countries. Lectures and con- 
ferences on the history and geography of Portugal and 
Brazil will be given as well as a series of social evenings, 
visits, and excursions. 

The University of Debrecen in Hungary will hold vaca- 
tion courses for foreigners in July. Lectures will be given 
on Hungarian subjects (partly in foreign languages) and 
different language courses. 

A summer course is given each year at the Academy of 
International Law at The Hague during July and August, 
the lectures in French. Courses are offered in Historical 
Development of International Law; Principles of Public 
and Private International Law; International Administra- 
tive Law; Commercial and Economic International Law; 
Penal International Law, and the Law of War. 

There will be a vacation course in August at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, including practical exercises in the Danish lan- 
guage and lectures on Denmark. 

The National University of Mexico will continue its sum- 
mer session July 2 to August 17, with courses in the Span- 
ish language and lectures on Mexican history, art, litera- 
ture, and civilization. The University of Porto Rico will 
again offer courses during the summer. 

The first summer school in South America will be held 
this year at Rio de Janeiro. It will be under the super- 
vision of the Brazil Research Institute and the leading 
scholars and scientists of Brazil will give the lectures. 
There will be courses in the physical geography and topog- 
raphy of Brazil, the political and social development of the 
Brazilian people, the present economic and industrial status 
of Brazil, the historical evolution of Brazil, and tropical 
biology as observed in Brazil. 
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THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION COLLEGE 
LIBRARY PROJECT 


Rosert M. Lester, 
Assistant to the President of the Corporation 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York, through the 
Association of American Colleges, has asked a group of 
professional librarians, college presidents and professors 
to report on the present college library situation in refer- 
ence to opportunities for improving libraries in liberal 
arts colleges, and later to make recommendations on specific 
requests which come to the Corporation. This advisory 
group at present is collecting information from some forty 
colleges which have applied to the Corporation for aid, 
and is drawing up book lists in various fields of instruction, 
such lists to be used in checking to determine the character 
of collections now in college libraries. 

The Corporation is interested in providing funds for 
enlarging the collections of books essential for collegiate 
instruction, and does not contemplate appropriating funds 
for repairs or construction of library buildings. 

The group is as follows: Chairman, W. W. Bishop, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Secretary, Robert M. Lester, of Car- 
negie Corporation, Frank Aydelotte, President of Swarth- 
more College, Meta Glass, President of Sweet Briar College, 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard College, Herbert 
E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia College, Robert L. Kelly, 
Secretary of Association of American Colleges, Andrew 
Keogh, Librarian, Yale University, Carl H. Milam, Secre- 
tary, American Library Association, Professor Amy L. 
Reed, Vassar College, and Ernest H. Wilkins, President 
of Oberlin College. 
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PUTTING THE LIBRARY INTO THE STUDENT 


Professor Carl Welty of the Biology Department, Par- 
sons College, leader of a recent crusade to open the stacks 
of the college library to students, furnishes the following 
summary of a study he made last fall of library practice 
in eighty colleges. Professor Welty found Mr. William 
W. Bishop’s article in the November Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges BuLLETIN* very helpful in his local campaign. 


SumMary OF RETURNS FROM QUESTIONNAIRE ON STUDENT 
Access To Lisrary Sracks 


Number of colleges written to 
Number replying 
Colleges allowing full access to stacks. 
Stacks wide open (or open shelves) 
Stacks open on special permission 
Colleges allowing limited access, i.¢., to sen- 
iors, honor students, graduates, etc 
Colleges allowing no access to stacks. 


Librarians approving access to stacks... 54 
(Enthusiastic approval 17) 

Librarians dubious or approving partial 
access 11 

Librarians disapproving stack access. 

Students allowed to replace books on shelves 17 

Students asked not to replace books 


Average time needed daily to read shelves 
Ditto, eliminating one large Eastern school.. 1 hr. 25 min. 


In general schools with student bodies of less than five 
hundred were consulted. 
* Requests have been received from several quarters for permission 


to quote from papers in the November issue; Dr. Bishop’s article was 
Teprinted entire in the Library Journal for March 15.—The Editor. 
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MINUTES OF A MEETING OF THE COMMISSION 
ON COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE AND INSTRUC- 
TION IN FINE ARTS, NEW YORK, 
MARCH 27, 1929 


Present: Dr. F. C. Ferry, Chairman; Dr. R. L. Kelly, 
Permanent Secretary of the Association; President W. P. 
Few, Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, Mr. J. Frederick Larson. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:00 A. M. by the 
Chairman. Mr. Larson was appointed Secretary for the 
Commission. Action: 

1. It was suggested that Dr. Kelly have on file at the 
office of the Association of American Colleges— 

(a) Show plans and photographs of all new construction 

at colleges of the Association ; 

(b) Tabulation of all new construction of various build- 

ings as to size and cost; 
and it was recommended that (a) of this information be 
held for Dr. Kelly’s reference and for the use of Associa- 
tion members who call at the office for consultation, and 
that (b) be sent to colleges for their information. 

2. On motion, it was Vorep that it is the sense of this 
Commission, if or when funds might be available, a publi- 
cation be prepared under the direction of this Commission 
on the construction and uses of a College Library of Today. 

3. On motion, it was Vorep that if funds can be made 
available, the Commission undertake a study and report on 
academic recognition and encouragement of the practice of 
the fine arts, including music, in the curriculum of the lib- 
eral arts college. 

4. On motion, it was Vorep that Mr. Larson prepare a 
paper which will aim to inspire the development of indi- 
vidual character in college architecture as suggested by 
tradition, environment and the needs of local problems. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:30 A. M. 

(Signed) J. Freprerick Larson, 
Secretary 
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SLIDING SCALE TUITIONS 


Harvey NATHANIEL Davis 
President, Stevens Institute of Technology 


The mainspring of success in raising endowments for 
higher education is the conception of selling satisfaction to 
benefactors, and an essential part of the transaction is the 
delivery of the satisfaction to the benefactors to the fullest 
possible extent. The obligation to do this goes far beyond 
the hearty personal gratitude and the engraved official 
acknowledgment that are the instinctive but inadequate 
response of many recipients. We must take more pains 
than that to see that the satisfaction delivered is neither 
short lived nor less than the fullest possible measure. 
When a gift is for a specific purpose and particularly for 
a tangible enduring monumental purpose, like the noble 
Harkness Quadrangle at Yale, Proctor Hall at Princeton, 
or the Widener Library at Harvard, the satisfaction which 
an occasional sight, and a frequent remembrance of it, can 
give, is of a peculiarly trenchant and enduring quality. 
But what of those who have made the American endowed 
college possible by providing the backlog of unrestricted 
endowment that pays so large a part of our operating ex- 
penses and enables us to offer a college education to rich 
and poor alike, at a half or two-thirds of its actual cost? 
And what of the more continuously active, and therefore 
more accessible, group that are yearly interposing a depend- 
able bulwark of loyalty fund income between our current 
expenses and an operating deficit? Are we doing all we 
can to maximize the durable satisfaction of each benefactor 
in these important groups? 

In one respect, and it is doubtless the most important 
respect, every American college is doing its very best to 
enhance the satisfaction of these benefactors by playing its 
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part in the world to the limit of its ability, by giving its 
students the most effective education that can be given with 
the resources, mental and physical, that are available, by 
contributing as best it can to the advancement of knowl- 
edge, of beauty, and of the appreciation of both, by playing 
its part in the life of its community to the fullest possible 
extent. 

But in another respect we could, I believe, so administer 
the income from endowments and loyalty funds as to mate- 
rially increase their satisfaction producing quality, if we 
keep in mind that all such income, when spent for operating 
expenses in lieu of full cost tuition, is simply the invest- 
ment of one man’s money in the education of another 
man’s son. Educating another man’s son may be produc- 
tive of much satisfaction to a socially minded person of 
wealth. But I cannot help feeling that the amount of satis- 
faction derivable from this sort of benefaction may reason- 
ably be supposed to depend somewhat on the ability and 
character of the beneficiary. I think that if I were the 
benefactor, I would feel even more than the usual satisfac- 
tion if the income of my gift were used in helping to edu- 
eate young men of even more than usual ability and charac- 
ter. That is, I would prefer to have more of my benefits 
accruing to the more promising of the available youth than 
to the less promising. I would feel that in this way I was 
getting more of what I had paid for, both in personal satis- 
faction and in benefit to the community as a whole, than 
if my benefits were being distributed with undiscriminating 
uniformity over all who could attain to some rock-bottom 
standard of eligibility. 

Those who offer prizes in colleges certainly expect that 
these prizes will be awarded to the most worthy, rather than 
that they shall all be lumped into a fund like the Christmas 
fund at one’s club and distributed equally among all who 
are eligible to compete. And yet we all seem not to realize 
that the considerable sums, usually amounting to four or 
five hundred dollars per student per year, which are 
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donated, or provided by a donated endowment, for the pur- 
pose of keeping tuition fees well below actual costs, are in 
a very real sense prizes that are being pooled and then uni- 
formly distributed to all concerned. Even a Christmas 
fund is seldom handled with quite so unintelligent a lack 
of discrimination; the amount of each recipient’s share is 
usually at least crudely adjusted to his merits, by being 
made dependent on his salary or his length of service or 
some other measure of his worth. 

Or we may look at this matter from another angle. Some 
students make life more worth living for the teachers with 
whom they come in contact and for their fellow students. 
Their presence in the classroom, the laboratory, or the con- 
ference room stimulates the teacher’s mind and enhances 
his pleasure in teaching. Their presence on the campus 
lends vividness and color to all that is fine in college life. 
It is largely the presence of such students that makes many 
men willing to teach for less than they could earn in other 
occupations. And it is largely the presence of such stu- 
dents that makes college life attractive to present and 
prospective fellow students. A college community without 
undergraduate leadership is stale and unprofitable indeed. 
If all this is true, and if, through the tuition reducing func- 
tion of our endowment income, we are really hiring our 
students to come to college in any sense, is it not reasonable 
to suggest that more of this endowment income should be 
assigned to those students who are more desirable from 
every point of view, and less to the less desirable ones? 

All of these lines of thought bring us to the same conclu- 
sion, that uniformity in net tuition charges throughout the 
student body is by no means as justifiable or desirable as is 
commonly supposed. I see no reason why we should not 
say frankly to one young man, ‘‘ Your education, all things 
considered, is going to cost us about $900 per year. We 
will contribute six hundred dollars toward that cost next 
year if you will pay three hundred and will in addition 
contribute your intelligence, energy and enthusiasm to our 
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community life;’’ while saying to another, ‘‘You don’t 
seem to be contributing much except your presence, and 
besides you’re wearing out the carpet in the Dean’s office. 
Don’t you think three hundred from us is all you can ex- 
pect? Suppose you pay the other six.’’ In other words, 
I suggest that net college tuition fees should be on a sliding 
scale, more of the endowment income being invested in the 
more promising students, and less in the less promising. 

You will notice that I have said nothing about poverty 
and riches. I have not noticed that industry distributes its 
disbursements on that basis. When a young man takes a 
job, his salary is not determined by the prosperity of his 
family, nor are salaries uniform throughout an organiza- 
tion, at least after the organization has had an opportunity 
to judge its man. From then on, as nearly as may be, each 
man gets what he earns. So too in colleges, why should not 
each student get an advantage from the endowment, that 
is, at least to some extent, what he has earned? And if by 
reason of poor scholarship and poorer fellowship he con- 
tributes little and so earns little, and therefore is asked to 
pay in cash a considerable part of the cost of his educa- 
tion, is it not highly desirable that he and his family should 
face squarely the question of whether that: education is 
worth that cost to him? If they do not feel so, I am in- 
clined to think that the college should heartily agree with 
them. 

I am far from wishing to ignore the financially poor boy 
of solid but only average ability. Such boys are worth edu- 
cating from the community point of view, and many bene- 
factors derive their fullest measure of satisfaction in found- 
ing scholarships or loan funds especially for boys of this 
type. Each such case should be handled as an individual 
ease, on its own merits, and this can be done just as easily 
and effectively under a sliding scale tuition system, as it 
can with our present uniform tuitions. Although such 
special cases are not uncommon, they should not cloud our 
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thinking as to the fundamental principles underlying the 
tuition problem as a whole. 

It is interesting to speculate as to what would happen 
to the first college or group of colleges that dared to try so 
novel an experiment as a sliding scale of tuitions. There 
would doubtless be a considerable change in the mental 
characteristics and capacities of those who would, year 
after year, seek admission. The timorous souls, especially 
those of less than average ability, would obviously do well 
to choose instead a college of a more conventional type, that 
was willing to guarantee to all and sundry uniformly large 
shares of its endowment income. But on the other hand, 
virile minded youths, with more than average ability and 
a bit of a sporting instinct, would, I think, be glad of the 
chance to match themselves against all comers in a place 
where the best can partly or wholly earn their way merely 
by being thoroughly worth while. And if, when it came to 
a show-down, such youths found the college full of even 
better men than themselves, they would, I think, be the first 
to realize that that kind of a group is the finest possible 
college group to be associated with, and that that kind of 
an education would be worth every cent that it would cost. 

Let me recapitulate what I believe to be the fundamental 
principles underlying the tuition problem. My first funda- 
mental principle is that an operating deficit should be taboo, 
both as a matter of self-respect and as a necessary pre- 
requisite for the successful financing of all future progress. 

The second has the validity of an algebraic equation. If 
an operating deficit is taboo, then the net tuition payable 
by each student must equal the total cost per student 
diminished by an allotment to each student of his proper 
share of the available endowment and other income. With 
a given total cost per student, a low net tuition is possible 
only because of a large allotment to each student of non- 
tuition income. 

My third fundamental principle is that, at least in my 
opinion, it would be better for American civilization if our 
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endowed colleges had the courage to diminish the amount 
of non-tuition income available for reducing tuition 
charges, by assigning a larger fraction of their total endow- 
ment income to research and other forms of public service. 
That is, I believe that tuition charges in endowed colleges 
should be in general considerably higher than they now are. 

And in the fourth place, I believe that in an endowed 
college the portion of the available endowment income that 
should properly be allotted to each individual student 
should depend on that particular student’s ability and 
character, on his individual contribution to the worth- 
whileness of the academic life in which he plays his part, 
and on his promise of future usefulness to the community 
in general. That is, I believe that tuition charges should 
be not on a uniform but on a sliding scale. 

The practical question of how one can hope to properly 
select the more promising students in any group I shall 
leave for another occasion. 





‘“‘CHANGING CONDITIONS IN PUBLIC GIVING”’ 


The papers presented at the Third Conference on Financial and 
Fiduciary Matters at Atlantic City, N. J., March 19-21, 1929, have 
been published in book form under the title ‘‘Changing Conditions in 
Public Giving.’’ 

These papers, somewhat more than the discussions at previous con- 
ferences, deal with the psychology of giving, with a consideration of 
motives in the minds of benevolent people and the tendencies which 
are developing because of the experience of the years. 

This is a valuable book for treasurers, financial secretaries, those 
who build up and administer permanent funds and others interested in 
the tendencies of benevolence. The price is $1.50. Orders may be 
sent to the Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters, 105 E. 
22nd St., New York City, or to the office of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges, 111 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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A STUDY OF TUITION FEES IN 271 ENDOWED 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 


Ruta E. ANDERSON 
Research Assistant, Association of American Colleges 


What determines the tuition rate? Why is it $150 in 
one college and $400 in another? It has been said by way 
of explanation that Eastern universities are the most ex- 
pensive, that higher education costs more in a city than 
in a village, that women’s colleges exclude the student of 
average means, and so on. For the purpose of investigat- 
ing the factual basis of such statements 271 institutions 
were studied with the results here presented. It is not as- 
sumed that the six factors selected for investigation are 
all of the major ones or that they are all major factors 
in determining tuition charges. In fact, one of the most 
important, if indeed not the primary consideration in fix- 
ing the tuition rate—the balancing of the budget—is not 
included, since it would require an examination of financial 
data not at present available. 

It is believed, however, that in the examination of the 
tuition fees of a large number of institutions, certain gen- 
eral tendencies related to the factors under investigation 
may be discerned. To check upon the constancy of any such 
tendency, tuition fees for two years, 1919-20 and 1927-28, 
have been tabulated. Following are the items selected for 
study in their relation to tuition fees. 

1. Comparison of denominational and independent in- 
stitutions. 

2. Geographical divisions. 

3. Type—coeducational, men’s, women’s. 

4, Enrolment. 

5. Age of institution. 

6. Size of community in which located. 

* See pages 329-332 for list of institutions. 
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Score anp MetHop 


The list of colleges and universities published by the 
American Council on Education for 1928 was used as a 
basis. This list comprises the institutions accredited to the 
Association of American Universities, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, and the North- 
west Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Publicly controlled institutions—national, state, and 
municipal—were omitted because of the complications 
growing out of resident and non-resident fees and the idio- 
syncrasies of the laws regarding such fees. Technical 
schools on this list which have no college of liberal arts or 
general science department were also eliminated. Others 
were discarded because opened after 1919-20 or for lack 
of complete data. Of the 428 institutions on the list, 271 
colleges and universities are included in the statistical 
study and eleven others receive special mention. 

In this study the ‘‘tuition fee’’ used in all computations 
is that charged in the college of liberal arts, or in the gen- 
eral science department in technical schools. With but 
few exceptions the tuition fees were taken from the catalog 
statements. Where catalogs were not available figures re- 
ported in the United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1922, No. 28, ‘‘Statisties of Universities, Colleges, and Pro- 
fessional Schools, 1919-20’’ were used, supplemented in 
some instances by information from the school offices. All 
tuition fees are on the basis of the regular academic year, 
and where based upon the semester hour, point, major, etc., 
the normal load of work, thirty semester hours (or equiva- 
lent), has been used in computing the rate per year. In- 
cidental fees, matriculation fees, contingent fees, etc., have 
not been included in so far as the catalogs made such dis- 
tinctions. 
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Eleven institutions, referred to above, were excluded 
from the statistical study because their practices in tuition 
charges are not representative. Transylvania College 
(Ky.) in 1927-28 charged a tuition fee of $5.00, but other 
fees required of all students brought the total to $107.25. 
Wesleyan University (Conn.) collected in the same year a 
tuition fee of $140.00 and an incidental fee of equal 
amount. Creighton University (Nebr.) and Hanover Col- 
lege (Ind.) gave free tuition in 1919-20 but in 1927-28 
charged regular tuition fees. Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege (Pa.) and the College of Puget Sound charged no 
tuition fees in either year, but ‘‘incidental,’’ and ‘‘con- 
tingent’’ fees collected amounted to the tuition charges in 
other institutions. At Ripon College (Wis.) the amount 
charged for tuition in 1919-20 was $20.25, but there was 
an incidental fee of $55.50. In 1927-28 tuition and in- 
cidental fees were charged in the lump sum of $180.00. At 
Lawrence College (Wis.), due to a system of permanent 
scholarships established in the early history of the institu- 
tion, the tuition charge is maintained at $30.00, but the 
incidental fee is $170.00 per year. Iowa Wesleyan charged 
$65.00 for tuition in 1919-20, which in 1927-28 was re- 
duced to $60.00, plus an ‘‘enrolment fee’’ of $90.00. 

At Berea College (Ky.) there is no tuition charge and 
only a nominal incidental fee to cover the cost of maintain- 
ing the public buildings. All students, however, are re- 
quired to work in the various utilities and industries carried 
on by the college. 

The following is quoted from the catalog of Rice Insti- 
tute (Tex.): ‘‘The opportunities for study and research 
offered by the Rice Institute are open without tuition both 
to young men and to young women.’’ Such fees as are 
charged (laboratory, ete.) are no larger than those in other 
institutions, 

CoMPaRISON OF TUITION Frxs, 1919-20 ann 1927-28 


In Chart 1 (p. 288) and Table I (p. 289) is shown the dis- 
tribution of 271 institutions according to the tuition fees 
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charged in 1919-20 and 1927-28. The range, which in 
1919-20 was from $18 to $250, lengthened eight years later 
from $40 to $450. During this period the median rose from 
$85 to $180 and the average from $100 to $191. 


Cart 1. TuITION Fees IN 271 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1919-20 
AND 1927-28 
No. of commun 1919-20 
140 





120 
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mekea 






































Tuition Fee. 


The average amount of increase was $91, the largest 
amount, $250, being found at Johns Hopkins, Williams, and 
Lehigh, each of which raised their tuition fee from $150 to 
$400 in this period. 

The average per cent* of increase, however, was 105, the 
range being from —33 to 400 per cent. Carson and Newman 


*In computing the average per cent of increase for any group in 
this study, the individual percentages of increase were totalled and 
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TaBLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF 271 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
ACCORDING TO TUITION FEEs, 1919-20 anp 1927-28 








1919-20 1927-28 
Tuition —- ——- 
Fees Institutions Institutions 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 


$ 0O- 49 17 6.3 2 0.7 
50- 99 48.8 21 78 
100-149 60 22.1 53 19.5 
150-199 43 15.8 67 24.7 
200-249 6.3 54 19.8 
250-299 . 31 11.4 
300-349 28 10.3 
350-399 4 14 
400-449 10 4.0 
450 1 0.4 














Total 100.0 271 

















Median, 1919-20, $85.00; 1927-28, $180.00 


College charged a smaller tuition fee in 1927-28 than in 
1919-20, and five institutions—College of St. Teresa, Holy 
Cross College, College of St. Elizabeth, Randolph-Macon 
College, and the Presbyterian College of South Carolina— 
did not inerease their tuition fees during this period. 

According to the statistics of the United States Bureau 
of Labor* the purchasing power of the dollar was greater 
in 1927 than in 1919, and not since 1920 has its value de- 
preciated to the 1919 level. This means that the increase 
in tuition fees represents a real increase in the annual in- 
come of the colleges. To offset this, however, the standards, 
both financial and academic, set up by the accrediting 
agencies were raised during this period. 

* Monthly Labor Review, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Feb., 1927, pp. 167-168. 


the amount divided by the number of institutions in the group. The 
figure thus obtained varies considerably from the per cent of increase 
computed on the basis of the average amount of increase in a given 
group, but is a more accurate index to the actual facts. 
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1. DENOMINATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 


It is difficult to draw the line between the so-called de- 
nominational and independent institutions. For the pur- 
poses of this study, however, all institutions whether re- 
garded as ‘‘controlled’’ or ‘‘affiliated’’ appearing on lists 
approved or provided by the secretaries of church boards of 
education, or where such are lacking, by other church of- 
ficials, were placed in the group of denominational insti- 
tutions. It is probable that many of the institutions so 
classified are institutions listed elsewhere as ‘‘independent’’ 
or ‘‘non-sectarian.’’ Many of these institutions may very 
properly claim to be ‘‘non-sectarian,’’ but wherever an in- 
stitution is claimed by the church, no matter how tenuous 
the connection, it was classed as denominational. ‘‘Inde- 
pendent institutions’’ is the term applied in this study to 
those which are neither tax-supported nor denominationally 
connected. 

Chart 2 (p. 291) and Table II (p. 292) show the distribu- 
tion of tuition fees in the denominational and independent 
institutions, and Table III (p. 292) compares the average 
tuition fees of each group with the general average. Both 
the distribution and average indicate that higher tuition fees 
are generally found in the independent institutions than in 
the denominational colleges. In 1919-20 the tuition fees 
of the former averaged $62 higher and in 1927-28 $102 
higher than those of the latter. Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf of 
the United States Bureau of Education** found that the 
average tuition fee in 1927-28 for 185 accredited institu- 
tions under church control was $167 and for 114 accredited 
non-sectarian institutions privately controlled $255, a dif- 
ference of $88. 

According to Table III the average amount of increase 
in tuition fees was $86 for the denominational and $126 for 
the independent institutions. The average per cent of 
increase was 106 for the former and 97 for the latter group. 


** Greenleaf, Walter J. ‘‘ Annual Student Expenses in State Col- 
lege and Universities,’’ Dec. 1928, U. S. Bureau of Education. 
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CuarT 2. DISTRIBUTION OF TUITION FEES, 1919-20 anp 1927-28, IN 
271 DENOMINATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 


— Denominational 
Independent 


Tuition Fee 1919-20 1927-28 
0-$49 [J 7.5% 0.9% 


50- 99 _— 2 55.3%, 19.2% 
10-10 mel 332 am 
10 ee iss, aR 
4 * © © 

19.7% 

200-249 Cima 18.69% es 
" 0.1% 

2-H on — i ee 


’ ' <n 


350-399 1.3% 
3% 


400-449 2.9 
Gena 11.6% 


450 
B23% 
Read chart: Seven and one-half per cent of the denominational insti- 
tutions charged tuition fees of less than $50 in 1919-20, ete. 








It is possible that the slightly higher percentage of in- 
crease in the case of the denominational colleges is due in 
part to the effort of these schools to bring their tuition fees 
more nearly to the level of the independent colleges. Dr. 
Greenleaf’s study* shows that the tuition fees, including 
annual charges, for the publicly controlled institutions 
averaged in 1927-28, $137 for non-resident and $78 for 
resident students. The fear of losing students to the state 
institutions has frequently been given as the chief reason 
for the low fees in denominational colleges. The effort to 
increase enrolments and the competition for students, which 
still exists in certain sections, are phases of development 
through which the independent colleges have for the most 
part passed. In the latter group, limitation of enrolment 


* Ibid., p. 290. 
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TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF TUITION FEES, 1919-20 anp 1927-28, 
IN 271 DENOMINATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 








1919-20 
Number Per Cent 




















0-$49..... 
50- 99... 
100-149... 
150-199... 
200-249... 
250-299......... 
300-349... 
350-399... 
400-449... 
EO 


_ 
KB Oke DR wo Ho eH 


2.3 
4.7 
20.9 
18.6 
37.2 
2.3 
11.6 
2.3 





Total... | 8236 





43 








100.0 





100.0 


228 








& 





100.0 


99.9 








Median, Denominational Institutions: 1919-20, $ 78; 1927-28, $160. 
Median, Independent Institutions: 


1919-20, $150; 1927-28, $300. 


TaBLe IIT. Averace Turron Fees, 1919-20 anp 1927-28, mv 271 


DENOMINATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 








No. of 
Institu- 
tions 


Ave. Tuition Fee 





1919-20 


1927-28 


Ave. 
Amt. 
Increase 


Ave. 
Per Cent 
Increase 





Denominational ... 
Independent ..... 


228 
43 


$ 90 
$152 


$176 
$278 


$ 86 
$126 


106 
97 





TRUE Seshastcnscpstons 


271 





$100 





$191 





$ 91 





105 








with long waiting lists of students willing to pay the larger 
fees for the privilege of attendance is more generally found 
than in the denominational colleges. However, a variety 
of reasons may be assigned for the difference in the average 
tuition rates of these groups. 
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2. GrogrRaPHicaL Drvisions 


The 271 institutions were grouped in five divisions accord- 
ing to location as follows: 

New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Middle Atlantic: New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

Middle Western: Illinois, Indiana, ‘Towa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

Southern: Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia. 

Western: California, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington. 

Arizona, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, Delaware, and Oklahoma are not Tepremented by any 
institutions in this study. 

Table IV (p. 294) shows the range and distribution of 
tuition fees in the colleges of each of these geographical 
divisions. The widest range in both years is found in the 
Middle Atlantic group, and the highest fees appear more 
frequently in the New England and Middle Atlantic col- 
leges than elsewhere. 

Table V (p. 295) compares the average tuition fees for the 
institutions of each geographical division. The New Eng- 
land institutions averaged highest in both years. The 
absence of strong state universities in this section may 
partially account for the high averages. In 1919-20 the 
Middle Western and Southern institutions tied for lowest 
place, but in 1927-28 the former averaged higher than the 
latter. In the Middle Atlantic, Middle Western and 
Western groups tuition fees in the average have more than 
doubled since 1919-20. The lowest per cent of increase 
and the largest amount of increase were found in the New 
England group. The institutions of the South made the 
lowest amount and per cent of increase during this period. 
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TABLE V. AVERAGE TUITION FEES, 1919-20 anp 1927-28, rn 271 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIvISsIONS 








Institutions Average Tuition Ave. 
Geographical Fee a Per 
Divisions No Per re Cent 

‘ Cent | 1919-20 | 1927-28 * | Iner. 

New England... | 24 8.9 $161 $291 $130 87 
Middle Atlantic | 59 21.7 $129 $251 $122 113 
Western 16 5.9 $ 98 $196 $ 98 105 
Middle Western | 98 36.2 $ 82 $163 $ 81 112 
Southern ......| 74 27.3 $ 82 $150 $ 68 93 
































271 | 100.0 $100 $191 $ 91 105 





In this group, however, are a number of colleges (two for 
negroes) which because of their ‘‘missionary’’ character 
charge very low fees. 

The averages for these same geographical groups obtained 
from Mr. Trevor Arnett’s study of the tuition fees in 257 
endowed institutions (see Table VI), show the same sec- 
tional trends, the ranking of five being identical ex- 
cept for a slight difference in the Southern and Middle 


TaBLE VI. Turrion Fees, 1919-20 anp 1926-27, in 257 ENDOWED 
INSTITUTIONS, ACCORDING TO GEOGRAPHICAL D1vISION* 








: No. of Average Tuition Fee Amount 
Geographical Institu- yer 
tions 1919-20 1926-27 | Increase 





Divisions 





New England —... 23 $153 $276 $123 
Middle Atlantic... 42 $148 $255 $107 
Western 18 $101 $178 $ 77 
Middle Western... 99 $ 87 $152 $ 65 

nmr ie 75. $ 90 $142 $ 52 





257 $105 $179 $ 74 

















* Arnett, Trevor. ‘‘Teachers’ Salaries.’’ Occasional Papers No. 8. 
Publications of the General Education Board, New York. 
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Western groups for 1919-20. These and other slight dif- 
ferences may be due to the fact that in one case the data 
were secured from questionnaires and in the other taken 
largely from catalogs. The figures are not entirely com- 
parable as they cover slightly different periods of time, and 
the two groups are not identical as to institutions. 

Table VII (p. 297) compares the tuition fees of denom- 
inational and independent institutions in geographical di- 
visions. The same sectional trends already noted are 
observed in the denominational colleges, but among the 
independent institutions there are slight differences in the 
ranking of the various groups. The average tuition fees 
are higher in the independent than in the denominational 
colleges for all sections with the exception of the New Eng- 
land institutions in 1927-28. With the same exception 
the average amount of increase was greater in the former 
than in the latter group. The average per cent of increase 
in the tuition fees of the denominational colleges was higher 
in all sections than in the independent institutions except 
for the Middle Western states, but this may be explained by 
the fact that only four of the ninety-eight institutions in 
this section are independent. 


3. TYPE 


Of the 271 institutions under consideration, 159 are 
classed as coeducational, sixty-three men’s and forty-nine 
women’s colleges. The list published by the American 
Council on Education was followed in classifying institu- 
tions according to type. Where coordinate men’s and 
women’s colleges were both named, the colleges were as- 
signed to these respective groups. An institution having 
coordinate colleges for men and women, not listed sepa- 
rately, was placed in the coeducational group. In other 
cases institutions were classified according to the type of the 
undergraduate liberal arts college. , 

Chart 3 (p. 298) and Table VIII (p. 299) show the range 
and distribution of tuition fees in the three types of insti- 
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tutions. It will be observed that the men’s and women’s 
colleges tend toward higher fees than the coeducational in- 
stitutions. 


Cart 3. DISTRIBUTION OF TUITION FEES, 1919-20 ann 1927-28, In 
271 INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING TO TYPE 


WML Women’s 
Keen Men’s 
Coeducational 
Tuition Fee 1919-20 1927-28 


O99 ta se 


16.3 
50- 99 33.3 


100-149 en 
163% 


150-199 ramen 


Read chart: Six and three-tenths per cent of the men’s colleges and 
8.2 per cent of the coeducational charged tuition fees of 
less than $50 in 1919-20, ete. 


In Table IX (p. 300) are compared the average tuition 
fees for the three groups. In both years the women’s col- 
leges averaged highest, the men’s second, and the coeduca- 
tional third in the tuition charged. 

Table X (p.301) compares the tuition fees of the three 
types when subdivided into denominational and inde- 
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TaBLE LX. AveRAGE TUITION Fees, 1919-20 anp 1927-28, In 
271 INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING TO TYPE 








Institutions | Ave. Tuition Fee | Amount 
f 
Per “ 








No. | Gent | 1919-20 | 1927-28 | Increase 





Women’s _.. 49 18.1 $141 $235 $ 94 
Men’s ........ | 63 23.2 $108 $217 $109 
Coeduca- 

tional ..... | 159 58.7 $ 84 $171 $ 87 














Total ... | 271 100.0 $100 $191 $ 91 105 














pendent groups. Among the denominational colleges the 
same ranking of types is found as in Table IX, but in the 
independent group the men’s colleges average highest, the 
women’s second and coeducational third. 

Table XI (p. 302) traces the influence of geographical 
location upon the tuition fees of the three types of institu- 
tions. With the exception of the Western group, where in 
1919-20 the average tuition fee in the men’s and women’s 
colleges was the same, the women’s colleges average the 
highest. The men’s colleges average higher than the co- 
educational except in the Middle Western group. It will 
be observed that the sectional trends already noted in 
Table V appear in this distribution with but few excep- 
tions, and these no doubt are largely explained by the small 
number of institutions on which the averages are based. 
There is, for example, only one women’s college in the 
Western group. 

Since Mr. Arnett did not make separate geographical 
distributions of men’s and coeducational institutions, his 
averages for the combined group would not be comparable 
with those in this study. He secured the following aver- 
ages* for women’s colleges when distributed according to 
geographical location. 


* Ibid., p. 295. 
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1919-20 1926-27 
$307 
Middle Atlantic $314 
Western $300 
Middle Western ................. . $145 $212 
Southern $115 $154 








The highest average per cent of increase (Table XI) for 
women’s colleges is found in the Western states, with 
New England second. In the men’s and coeducational in- 
stitutions, (Table XI) however, the Middle Atlantic and 
Middle Western groups rank first and second. The lowest 
percentages of increase are found for the women’s colleges 
in the Middle West, for the men’s in the West, and for 
the coeducational in New England. 


4. ENROLMENT 


The enrolment statistics on which this study is based are 
those for the regular academic year, exclusive of students 
in extension and correspondence courses and duplicates. 
The enrolment figures for the college of liberal arts (or the 
general science department in technical schools) and total 
registration, including professional schools, schools of 
music, etc., with the exceptions mentioned above, were 
tabulated for 1919-20 and 1927-28. 

The institutions were divided into three classes according 
to total enrolment as follows: 


First class: 500 or less 
Seeond class: 500 to 1000 
Third class: 1000 and over. 


Table XII (p. 304) shows the distribution of enrolments in 
each class. The median of the first class is 356; the second, 
631, and the third 1854. 

Table XIII (p. 305) shows the number of institutions in 
each class according to the total enrolment and the enrol- 
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| TaBLe XII. DistrisutTion or 271 INstITUTIONS ON THE BASIs oF 

H ToraL ENROLMENT, 1927-28 es 
} First Class 

No. of 

: Enrolment Institutions Per Cent 

i 

} 100-199 8 7.3 

| 200-299 25 23.0 CO 
; 300-399 40 36.7 

A 400-499 36 33.0 in 
} — — 
F 109 100.0 

if Second Class 

i 500-599 32 36.4 

ii 600-699 25 28.4 

Mi 700-799 13 14.8 

if 800-899 : 9 10.2 

iH 900-999 9 10.2 

i 88 100.0 

is Third Class 

i 1000-1499 26 35.1 

¢ 1500-1999 13 17.6 

2000-2499 9 12.2 

i 2500 and over 26 35.1 

i 74 100.0 

' 


ment in the college of liberal arts. The percentages of 
distribution in each class for the two years are indicative 
of the large increases in enrolment during this period. It 
is recognized, however, that because of the limitation of 
enrolment now enforced in a large number of institutions, 
all registration statistics should be studied with reference 
to this fact. As complete data on this question are lacking, 
the existence of this factor is simply pointed out and 
should be taken into consideration in the evaluation of the 
material presented forthwith. 


ss Hck & - 











sLB XIII. DISTRIBUTION oF 271 INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING TO ENROLMENT, 1919-20 anp 




















1927-28 
Total Enrolment Enrolment, 0. L, A 
1919-20 1927-28 1919-20 1927-28 

Enrolment 

No. of No. of No. of No. of 

Institu-| &°°, | Institu- 6c, | Institu- Gc, | Institu-| O°, 

tions tions tions tions 
st Class .... 156 57.6 109 40.2 207 76.4 139 51.3 
cond Class... 66 24,3 88 32.5 45 16.6 86 31.7 
hird Class... 49 18.1 74 27.3 19 7.0 46 17.0 





























Cuart 4, DISTRIBUTION oF TUITION Fees, 1919-20 anp 1927-28, In 
271 INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING TO ENROLMENT 


oer First Class 
LLL 5 wa a Cl] 























a Third Class 
Tuition Fee 1919-20 1927-28 
11.9% 9% 
vw PRAY mo 
14% 
50- 99 CLL LLL “ 
28.4% 
21.6% 
11.0% 
150-199 1 
31.1% 
1.9% 
eed 
14.8% 
250-299. 
82.7% 
300-349 
350-399 
400-449 
450 
814% 
Read chart: Eleven and nine-tenths per cent of the first class, 3.4 





per cent of the second, and 1.4 per cent of the third class 
charged tuition fees of less than $50 in 1919-20, ete. 
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Chart 4 (p. 305) and Table XIV show the range and dis- 
tribution of tuition fees in each class, institutions of largest 
enrolment having the widest range and highest tuition fees, 


TABLE XIV. DISTRIBUTION OF TUITION FeEs, 1919-20 anp 1927-28, mn 271 
INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING TO ENROLMENT* 








1919-20 1927-28 


Number of Number of 
Institutions Per Cent Institutions Per Cent 


E 
5 


E 
2 
0-$49 | 13 
50- 99 | 59 
100-149 | 23 
150-199 | 12 
200-249 2 22 
250-299 11 
300-349 5 
350-399 
400-449 








ass 


z 

5 

z1¢ 

i a 

1.4 1 
28.4 14 
21.6 
31.1 
14.8 

2.7 


Second Class 





Third Class 


Second Cl 





25 
31 


nm oO 
» Oe BS w& 
































109 | 88 | 74 | 100.0 | 99.9 | 100.0 

















* Based on total enrolment, 1927-28. 


Table XV (p. 307) compares the average tuition fees on 
the basis of the 1927-28 enrolment. If we subdivide the 
third class into two parts—institutions with enrolment of 
from 1000 to 2500, and 2500 and over—the former average 
$125 for 1919-20 and the latter $144; in 1927-28 they 
average $240 and $248 respectively. The largest amount 
of increase and the smallest per cent of increase are found 
in the third class. 

Table XVI (p. 307 ) tabulates the average tuition fees for 
the three classes on the basis of total enrolment and college 
of liberal arts enrolment, comparing them with the averages 
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TaBLE XV. AVERAGE TUITION Fees In 271 InstiTvTIONS, 1919-20 
AND 1927-28, ACCORDING To ENROLMENT* 








No. of | Ave.Tuition Fee | Average Average 
Institu- Amount of | Per Cent of 
tions | 1919-20/1927-28} Increase Increase 








109 $ 82 $162 $ 80 112 
88 $ 94 $183 $ 89 101 
74 $132 $245 $113 99 


271 $100 $191 $ 91 105 























* Based on total enrolment, 1927-28. 


secured by Mr. Arnett in a similar distribution of 257 in- 
stitutions. All of these tabulations show an increase of 
tuition fees with enrolment. Colleges of liberal arts with 
enrolments of 1000 and over average higher tuition fees 
than institutions with total enrolments of 1000 and over, 
although there is necessarily considerable overlapping. If 


the colleges of liberal arts having enrolments of 2500 and’ 
over are segregated, an average of $171 in 1919-20 and $277 
in 1927-28 is obtained. 


TaBLE XVI. AVERAGE TUITION Fexs, 1919-20 anp 1927-28, in 271 
INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING TO TOTAL ENROLMENT* AND COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS ENROLMENT, COMPARED WITH AVERAGES IN 
257 InstiITuTIONS** 








Ave. Tuition Fees in 271 Institutions Ave. Tuition 


College of Lib- Fees in 257 
eat hike Total Institutions 








1919-20 | 1927-28 | 1919-20 | 1927-28 | 1919-20 | 1926-27 





First Class..| $102 $182 $ 82 $162 $ 87 $147 
Second Class | $102 $204 $ 94 $183 $105 $183 
Third Class.| $140 $248 $132 $245 $149 $253 























* Based on enrolment figures, 1927-28. 
** Based on total enrolment figures. Ibid., p. 295. 
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When redistributed into denominational and independent 
groups, the three classes still run true to form—the latter 
averaging higher fees than the former and those with larg- 
est enrolments averaging the highest fees. (See Table 
XVII). 


TaBLeE XVII. AvERAGE TUITION FEES, 1919-20 AND 1927-28, IN 271 DENomiINA- 
TIONAL AND INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING TO ENROLMENT.* 








Enrolment 


Denominational 


Independent 





No. of 
Institu- 
tions 


1919-20 


1927-28 


No. of 
Institu- 
tions 


1919-20 


1927-28 





First Class ...... 
Second Class .. 
Third Class ..... 


103 
79 
46 


$ 80 
$ 88 
$117 


$158 
$171 
$223 


6 
9 
28 


$138 
$151 
$155 


$238 
$294 
$281 





Tete nce 





228 





$ 90 





$176 


43 








$152 


$278 








* Based on total enrolment, 1927-28. 


Table XVIII (p. 309) shows the distribution of these 
classes by geographical divisions. It is interesting to note 
that nearly half of the institutions having enrolments of 
1000 and over are located in the East—New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, where tuition fees average highest. 
The lowest averages are for the most part found in institu- 
tions of the first class in the Southern states. 

In Table XIX (p. 310) the institutions are compared ac- 
cording to type and enrolment. The women’s colleges in 
this grouping also maintain the highest average, with men’s 
again second and the coeducational third. The averages 
increase with the enrolment in all types. 


; 5. Ace or INSTITUTION 


Whether the prestige of age with its halo of traditions 
and long roll of eminent graduates on the one hand, and 
the desire of loyal alumni to enroll their sons and daughters 
in Alma Mater on the other, are reflected in the tuition 
rates forms the fifth line of inquiry in this study. 
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The date of opening of an institution was chosen as the 
basis for computing its age in the year 1927. The date of 
opening was selected in preference to the date of founding 
or the charter date, although frequently several years later 
than either of these, because it marks the first year in which 
tuition fees were collected. Data were obtained from the 
United States Bureau of Education* in all except a few 
instances where it was necessary to go directly to the col- 
leges or the catalogs for the information. 

For the purpose of comparison the institutions were 
grouped in five periods, the first covering the longest in- 
terval of time because of the small number of colleges 
opened prior to 1827. 


. 1627-1826 300-100 years of age. 
2. 1827-1851 100— 75 years of age. 
3. 1852-1876 75— 50 years of age. 
4. 1877-1901 50~— 25 years of age. 
5. 1902-1926 25- 1 year of age. 


Table XX (p. 312) shows the range and distribution of the 
tuition fees of the colleges opened during each period. The 
widest range for 1919-20 is found in the institutions opened 
in the first and third periods; in 1927-28, in the institutions 
opened in the first and second periods. There is also ap- 
parent a tendency of increasing tuition fees with age. 

Table XXI (p. 313) shows the average tuition fees for 
each period. In the institutions opened in the first, second, 
and third periods there is an apparent relationship between 
age and the tuition fees in 1919-20, and the same is true 
of all periods except the fifth for the 1927-28 fees. The 
oldest institutions average the highest fees. In the fifth 
period, however, there is evident a distinct upward tendency 
in tuition rates. It is possible that the colleges opened most 
recently are capitalizing the experience of others and are 
from the outset attempting to more closely bridge the gap 
between the income from the student and the cost of educat- 
ing him, but there are doubtless many factors involved. 


* BULLETIN, 1922, No. 28, U. 8. Bureau of Education. 
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TaBLE XXI. AvERAGE TUITION Fees, 1919-20 anp 1927-28, In 271 
INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING TO AGE* 








P Average 
Years since Institutions Tuition Fee Average 





Date of Amount 


of 
Opening No. tel 1919-20 | 1927-28 | Increase 











. 100-300... 36 13.3 $129 $251 $122 
75-100........ 70 25.9 $ 96 $184 $ 88 
50- 75......... 87 32.1 $ 91 $182 $ 91 
25- 50... 63 23.2 $ 96 $177 $ 81 

1- 25... 15 5.5 $113 $215 $102 


Tote | cnssiiiclnce 100.0 $100 $191 $ 91 
































* As of 1927. 


Table XXII (p. 314) compares the averages of denomina- 
tional and independent institutions according to age. In 
the former group the 1919-20 tuition averages decrease 
with age during the first three periods, but in 1927-28 this 
tendency is also marked through the fourth period. The 
slight increase observed in the fifth period (Table XXI) 
is also evident here. The largest average amount of in- 
crease and the highest average per cent of increase are found 
in the first period. Among the independent institutions 
the relationship of age and tuition is less marked, but this 
may be due to the small number of institutions on which 
some of the averages are based. 

In Table XXIII (p. 315) the 271 institutions are distrib- 
uted according to age and geographical division. In the 
three earliest periods of the Middle Atlantic and Southern 
colleges and in all but the fifth period of the Middle West- 
ern colleges the tuition fees decrease with the age of the in- 
stitution. In other sections this tendency is largely ob- 
secured. The upward trend in the last period is found in 
all groups except the Western colleges and in the 1919-20 
averages of the Middle Atlantic group. The tendencies at- 
tributable to geographical location for the most part run 
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true to form in this distribution also. The Southern in- 
stitutions average lowest in all periods except the fourth 
and fifth when the Middle Western are lowest, and the 
highest averages are found in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic colleges. 


Taste XXIII. Averace Turrion Fees, 1919-20 anp 1927-28, In 271 INSTITUTIONS ACCORD- 
ING TO AGE* AND GEOGRAPHICAL DiIvISIONS 








New England Middle Atlantic 





Fee, 1927-28 
Ave. Per Cent 
of Increase 
Fee, 1919-20 
Ave. Tuition 


Ave. Per Cent 
of Increase 








% Ave. Tuition 
a 
#1] Ave. Tuition 


=) 
~ 


$164 
$183 | $292 
$165 | $293 
$123 | $216 
$157 | $300 


S&S & 





oo 
a 














$161 | $291 





Middle Western 
. | 4 | $100 | $205 


30 $ 91 $182 
36 $ 75 $151 
| 24 | $72 | $147 
4 $107 $170 
98 $ 82 $163 


















































* As of 1927. 


Table XXIV (p. 317) shows the average tuition fees when 
the institutions are distributed according to age and type. 
There is a marked upward trend in tuition with age in the 
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averages for the men’s colleges except in the 1919-20 fees 
of schools opened in the fourth period. The same tendency 
is observed in the coeducational colleges in all periods ex- 
cept the last. On the other hand, the oldest women’s col- 
lege averages the lowest of any period, but the fact that it 
is located in the South and has a small enrolment would 
account at least in part for the low tuition fee. Also, since 
it is the only women’s college included in this study opened 
in the first period it can scarcely be considered ‘‘average.’’ 
The women’s colleges average the highest tuition fees in 
all periods except the first. The men’s colleges average 
higher than the coeducational institutions in all periods 
except the 1919-20 averages in the third period, where they 
are the same. 

In the distribution of institutions by age and enrolment, 
Table XXV, (p. 318) the 1919-20 averages for the first three 
periods and 1927-28 averages for the first four periods show 
a relationship with age in the first class. In the second, 
tuition appears to increase with age in the three earliest 
periods and to show an upward tendency in the last two 
periods. The oldest institutions of the third class average 
the highest tuition fees, but there is no definite relationship 
with age discernible in the distribution. The increase of 
tuition with enrolment is evident in all but the last period 
where the institutions of the second class average higher 
than those of the third. The number, however, in each class 
for this period is very small. 


6. Size or tHe Community in WuicH LocaTEep 


The prevalent opinion is that the cost of living increases 
with the size of the city, although very little data to either 
support or disprove it is available. On this assumption, 
however, the sixth phase of this study is based, and tuition 
fees have been tabulated in the effort to ascertain whether 
a similar relationship exists. 

Population statistics for all communities concerned in this 
study were taken from the United States Census of 1920, 
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this being the latest record available for all communities 
for the same year. 

It is recognized that the suburban town is, in so far as 
living costs may be concerned, subject to the influence of 
the adjacent city, and where any considerable number of 
such localities appear in any of the six classes, the fact is 
noted. 

In Table XXVI are shown the distribution of in- 
stitutions and average tuition fees on the basis of the 


TaBLE XXVI. AveRacE TUITION FrEs, 1919-20 anp 1927-28, mn 271 
INSTITUTIONS ON THE BASIS OF THE POPULATION 
OF THE COMMUNITY 








Average Tuition | Average| Average 
ae of Amount | Per Cent 


Population of 
Community 





Insti- Fee ” jo 
tutions 
1919-20} 1927-28) Increase | Increase 


2500 or less 54 $ 86 $167 117 
25005000 nceescrsnssn 33 $ 88 $171 106 
5000-10,000 ann > 35 $ 92* | $190* 121 
10,000-30,000 _........... 41 $ 95 $180 96 
30,000-100,000 39 $103 $198 100 
100,000-—500,000 ..... 38 $114 $212 88 
500,000-1,000,000 ... 18 $127 $238 106 
1,000,000 and over... 13 $142 $259 91 











271 $100 $191 105 

















* Six of these communities are suburban. If we deduct the insti- 
tutions located in these, we secure an average of $74 for 1919-20 and 
$163 for 1927-28. 


population of the community, eight classifications being 
made. In subsequent tables, however, all cities of 100,000 
and over have been grouped together, reducing the num- 
ber of classes to six.* Although there is relatively little 
difference in the average tuition fees charged by insti- 

* This is the same classification used in ‘‘ The Scheduling of Teach- 


ers’ Salaries,’’ Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Vol. V, No. 3. | 
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tutions in localities of less than 30,000, as the cities in- 
crease in size beyond this figure, the fees mount rapidly. 
The largest amount of increase is found in the largest 
cities, and the highest average per cent of increase in towns 
of from 5,000 to 10,000. Table X XVII (p. 321) shows the 
distribution and range of tuition fees according to the size 
of the community. In cities of over 100,000 the highest 
tuition rates appear with greater frequency than in the 
smaller communities. 

When, however, this factor is examined in its relation to 
denominational and independent institutions (Table 
XXVIII, p. 322) so far as the latter are concerned, it does 
not appear to operate. The fact that the number of inde- 
pendent institutions in some of the groups is very small, no 
doubt accounts at least in part for the apparent lack of 
correlation. Twenty-five or 58 per cent of the independent 
and forty-four or nineteen per cent of the denominational 
institutions are located in cities of over 100,000. The 
former in all classes of communities average higher tuition 
fees than do the denominational colleges. 

In Table XXIX (p. 323) institutions are distributed on 
the basis of population of community and geographical 
location. The results are even more confusing. In the 
Western, Middle Western, and Southern institutions the 
highest averages are found in cities with the largest popula- 
tion, but there is no regular, ascending curve. In the New 
England group, the institutions in the largest cities averaged 
the highest tuition fees in 1919-20, but in 1927-28 this rank 
shifted to colleges located in communities of from 2500 to 
5000. In the Middle Atlantic states the highest average 
tuition rates for both years appear in cities with popula- 
tions of from 30,000 to 100,000. However, some of these 
figures are based on such an exceedingly small number of 
colleges that they scarcely merit the term ‘‘average.’’ The 
geographical tendencies, previously observed are fairly well 
marked in this distribution. 
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Table XXX (p. 325) represents the distribution of insti- 
tions according to type and the size of community. In 
the coeducational group there is some indication of a rela- 
tionship, but not sufficiently marked to be significant except 


TaBLE XXVII. DISTRIBUTION OF TUITION FEES IN 271 INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING 
TO Size or COMMUNITY 








1919-20 








Tuition 
Fees 





ro 
No} 


0-$49 
50- 99 
100-149 
150-199 
200-249 
250-299 
300-349 
350-399 


2,500- 5,000 
§S no | 10,000- 30,000 | F 


bo 
- >» Pe OO 
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my 


ro <a co & 4. |30,000-100,000 
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bo S 9 
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in the case of institutions located in cities of over 30,000. 
In this distribution there are a few instances in which the 
colleges for men average higher tuition fees than those for 
women, but the latter in all classes of communities aver- 
age higher than the coeducational group. 

In Table XXXI (p. 326) the highest tuition averages for 
colleges of the first and second classes are found in cities of 
100,000 and over. When, however, an institution has 
reached the third class (1,000 and over) the size of the com- 
munity appears to matter little in so far as the tuition rate is 
concerned. As is naturally expected, a large per cent (58 
per cent in this study) of the institutions in the third class 
are located in cities of over 100,000 population. Probably 
the most obvious fact in this table is that tuition fees in- 
crease with enrolment. 

In the distribution according to age of institution and 
size of community (Table XXXII, p. 327) there is no ap- 
parent relationship either between the size of the community 
or the age of institutions and the tuition fee. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. Comparison of Denominational and Independent In- 
stitutions. In general the independent institutions average 
higher tuition fees than the denominational institutions. 
This is also the case in all sections except New England,* 
and in all types, classes and ages of institutions, and all 
sizes of communities. 

2. Geographical Division. In the general distribution of 
institutions according to geographical division, they rank in 
descending order with regard to the average tuition fees as 
follows: New England, Middle Atlantic, Western, Middle 
Western, and Southern. The same ranking obtains among 
denominational colleges and with but slight differences 

* This would also be true in New England except that by the 
criterion adopted in this study (see page 290) a number of colleges 


usually classed as ‘‘independent’’ are because of church affiliations 
here grouped as ‘‘denominational’’ institutions. 
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among independent institutions; also for the most part in 
men’s and coeducational colleges with slight differences 
among the colleges for women. With a few slight differ- 
ences the same ranking is found in all classes of enrolment, 
the five age periods, and in the various sizes of communities. 

3. Type. In general and in the denominational group 
the women’s colleges average the highest tuition rates, the 
men’s second,* and the coeducational third. The men’s col- 
leges rank highest among the independent institutions. In 
the geographical distribution the original ranking is pre- 
served with but two exceptions, and is found throughout 
all classes of enrolment; also in the age and population dis- 
tributions with but few exceptions. 

4. Enrolment. In the three classes of enrolment the 
largest institutions average the highest tuition fees, the sec- 
ond largest, the next highest, and the smallest institutions 
the lowest. The same ranking is found in denominational 
and independent groups, in the geographical divisions with 
some exceptions, and in all types and in all sizes of commu- 
nities, and with but one exception in all ages of institutions. 

5. Age of Institutions. The 1919-20 tuition averages 
decrease with the age of the institution for the first three 
periods and in the 1927-28 averages until the fifth period in 
the general distribution of institutions according to age. 
An upward tendency in tuition averages appears in the fifth 
period. In other distributions this tendency is not suffi- 
ciently marked to prove significant. 

6. Size of Community. In the general distribution, the 
larger the community the higher is the tuition rate, but in 
other distributions other factors appear to obscure this 
trend, with the possible exception of institutions located in 
cities of over 100,000. 

* Since 1927-28 there have been many increases in tuition fees, 
particularly in the men’s colleges. It is possible that averages based 
on 1928-29 fees would make a difference in the ranking of the men’s 
and women’s colleges. 
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SuMMARY 


The most constant of the six factors in their apparent 
effect upon tuition fees as indicated in all combinations 
are (1) differences found in denominational and inde- 
pendent institutions (2) enrolment, (3) type, (4) geo- 
graphical division. The size of the community, except in 
cities of over 100,000, and the age of the institution, are the 
least constant of the six and cannot be definitely said to 
affect tuition charges. 

It is recognized that these factors and others not included 
in this study are constantly interacting, and that no single 
factor can be isolated and controlled sufficiently for scien- 
tific observation. But it is believed by the author that at 
least four of the factors are positive in their effect upon 
tuition fees and that the other two are not entirely negative. 


LIST OF 271 INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN STATISTICS 


‘‘D’’ indicates Denominational and ‘‘I’’ indicates Independent 
institutions. For basis of classification see page 290. 


New ENGLAND 


Amherst College (D) 
Bates College (D) 
Boston College (D) 
Boston University (D) 
Bowdoin College (D) 
Brown University (D) 
Clark University (I) 
Colby College (D) 
Connecticut College 

for Women (1) 
Dartmouth College (D) 
Harvard University (I) 
Holy Cross College (D) 


Adelphi College (1) 
Albright College (D) 
Alfred University (D) 
Allegheny College (D) 
Barnard College (I) 
Bryn Mawr College (I) 
Bucknell University (D) 
Canisius College (D) 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (I)* 

Middlebury College (D) 

Mount Holyoke College (D) 

Radcliffe College (I) 

Simmons College (i) 

Smith College (D) 

Trinity College (D) 

Tufts College (I) 

Wellesley College (D) 

Wheaton College (D) 

Williams College (D) 

Yale University (I) 


Mimpize ATLANTIC 


Carnegie Institute (I) 

Colgate University (D) 
College of Mt. St, Vincent (D) 
College of St, Elizabeth (D) 
Columbia University (I) 
Dickinson College (D) 

Elmira College (D) 

Fordham University (D) 


* The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, although maintaining 
the state land-grant college of engineering, receives no state aid. 
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Mippiz ATLANTIC (Cont’d) 


Geneva College (D) 
Gettysburg College (D) 
Grove City College (D) 
Hamilton College (D) 
Haverford College (D) 
Hobart College (D) 
Juniata College (D) 
Lafayette College (D) 
Lebanon Valley College (D) 
Lehigh University (I) 
Lincoln University (D) 
Manhattan College (D) 
Moravian College (D) 
Muhlenberg College (D) 
New York University (I) 
Niagara University (D) 
Pennsylvania College for 
Women (I) 
Princeton University (I) 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (I) 
St. Bonaventure’s College (D) 
St. John’s College (D) 


St. Joseph’s College (D) 
St. Lawrence University (I) 
St. Stephen’s College (D) 
Seton Hill College (D) 
Skidmore College (I) 
Swarthmore College (D) 
Syracuse University (D) 
Temple University (I) 
Thiel College (D) 
Union College (I) 
University of Buffalo (I) 
University of Pennsylvania (I) 
University of Pittsburgh (I) 
University of Rochester (D) 
Ursinus College (D) 
Vassar College (I) © 
Villanova College (D) 
Washington and Jefferson 
College (D) 
Wells “Gollege (I) 
Westminster College (D) 
William Smith College (D) 
Wilson College (D) 


Mippie WESTERN 


Albion College (D) 

Alma College (D) 

Antioch College (I) 
Augustana College (D) 
Baker University (D) 
Baldwin-Wallace College (D) 
Beloit College (D) 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute (I) 
Butler University (D) 
Capital University (D) 
Carleton College (D) 

Carroll — (D) 

Carthage College (D) 
Central College (D) 

Coe College (D) 

College of Emporia (D) 
College of St. Catherine (D) 
College of St. Teresa (D) 
College of Wooster (D) 
Columbia College (D) 
Concordia College (D) 
Cornell College (D) 
Culver-Stockton College (D) 
Dakota Wesleyan University (D) 
Denison University (D) 
DePaul University (D) 
DePauw University (D) 
Doane College (D) 


Drake University (D) 

Drury College (D) 

Earlham College (D) 

Eureka College (D) 

Franklin College (D) 

Friends University (D) 
Grinnell College (D) 

Gustavus Adolphus College (D) 
Hamline University (D) 
Hastings College (D) 
Heidelberg College (D) 
Hillsdale College (D) 

Hiram College (D) 

Hope College (D) 

Huron College (D) 

Illinois College (D) 

Illinois Woman’s College (D) 
Illinois Wesleyan University (D) 
James Millikin University (D) 
Jamestown College (D) 

John Carroll University (D) 
Kalamazoo College (D) 
Kenyon College (D) 

Knox College (D) 

Lake Forest College (D) 
Lindenwood College (D) 
Luther College (D) 

Macalester College (D) 
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MIppLE WESTERN (Cont’d) 


Marietta College (D) 
Marquette Universi a (D) 
Milwaukee-Downer College (D) 
Missouri ew College (D) 
Monmouth College (D) 
Morningside College (D) 
Mount Union College (D) 
Muskingum College (D) 
Nebraska Wesleyan College (D) 
North Central College (D) 
Northwestern University (D) 
Oberlin College (D) 

Ohio Wesleyan University (D) 
Ottawa University (D) 
Otterbein University (D) 

Park College (D) 

Parsons College (D) 

Penn College (D) 

Rockford College (D) 

St. Ambrose College (D) 

St. Benedict’s College (D) 


St. Louis University (D) 

St. Olaf College (D) 

Shurtleff College (D) 
Simpson College (D) 
Southwestern College (D) 
Sterling College (D) 

Tarkio College (D) 
University of Chicago (D) 
University of Dubuque (D) 
University of Notre Dame (D) 
Wabash College (D) 
Washburn College (D) 
Washington University (I) 
Webster College (D) 

Western College for Women (D) 
Western Reserve University (I) 
Westminster College (D) 
Wheaton College (D) 

William Jewell College (D) 
Wittenberg College (D) 
Yankton ilege (D 


SouTHERN 


Agnes Scott College (D) 
Baylor College for Women (D) 
Baylor University (D) 
Bethany College (D) 
Birmingham-Southern College (D) 
Blue Mountain College (D) 
Bridgewater College (D) 
Carson and Newman College (D) 
Catholic University 

of America (D) 
Centenary College (D) 
Centre College (D) 
Coker College (D) 
College of Notre Dame (D) 
Converse College (I) 
Davidson College (D) 
Duke University (D) 
Elon College (D) 
Emory and Henry College (D) 
Emory University (D) 
Erskine College (D) 
Furman University (D) 
George Washington 

University (1) 
Georgetown College (D) 
Georgetown University (D) 
Goucher College (D) 
Greensboro College (D) 
Guilford College (D) 
Hampden-Sidney College (D) 
Hendrix College (D) 


Hood College (D) 
Howard College (D) 
Howard University (D) 
Incarnate Word College (D) 
Johns Hopkins University (I) 
Judson College (D) 
Louisiana College (D) 
Lynchburg College (D) 
Maryville College (D) 
Mercer University (D) 
Meredith College (D) 
Millsaps ys (D) 
een Phen ege (D) 
Morgan College (D) 
Mount St. Mary’s dotlege (D) 
Newcomb College (I) 
Ouachita College (D) 
Our ere wong 3 Ng Lake 
Presbyterian College of South 
Carolina (D) 
Randolph-Macon College (D) 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege (D) 
Roanoke College (D) 
Rollins College ®) 
Salem College (D) 
Shorter College (D) 
Simmons University (D) 
Southern Methodist 
University (D) 
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SoutHzrn (Cont’d) 
Southwestern (D) University of the South (D) 
Southwestern University (D) Vanderbilt University (I) 
Sweet Briar College (I) Wake Forest College (D) 
Texas Christian University (D) Washington and Lee 
Trinity College (D) University (I) 
Trinity University (D) Wesleyan College (D) 
Tulane University (1) West Virginia Wesleyan 
Tuseulum College (D) College (D) 
University of Chattanooga (D) Western Maryland College (D) 
University of Richmond (D) Wofford College (D) 


WESTERN 


California Institute of Technol- Reed College (I) 
ogy (1) Stanford University (I) 
Claremont Colleges (Pomona: University of Denver (D) 
Scripps) (D) University of Redlands (D) 
College of Idaho (D) University of Southern 
College of the Pacifie (D) California (D) 
Colorado College (D) Whitman College (D) 
Mills College (I) Whittier College (D) 
Occidental College (D) Willamette University (D) 
Pacific University (D) 





FROM READERS OF THE BULLETIN 


It wasn’t until last night that I had a chance to read your 
November Bu.tetTin. It is a fine job and speaks well for 
the Association.—Frederick P. Keppel, President, The Car- 
negie Corporation. 

We are finding the Association of American Colleges 
BULLETIN very valuable-—Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University. 


I am very enthusiastic over the subjects that I see treated 
in the Buuiettn, as I have been trying for a long time to 
find some publication which would help me in my adminis- 
trative work.—H. Gary Hudson, Dean, Blackburn College. 


I am perfectly delighted with what the Association is 
doing. There are all kinds of problems that we are now 
trying to solve, and if you have any advice to offer which 
will help in their solution, it will be appreciated by our 
Board of Governors and by me personally.—Hnoch B. 
Garey, President, St. John’s College. 





